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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
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ANNUAL PICTURE OF LABOR MARKET 


Still growing: This fall marks end of another year of 
economic expansion, according to Bureau of Employment Security. 
Although rate of growth was not as rapid as in some previous 
years, economic barometer continued to point up. Total value of 
goods and services for second quarter of this year was $21.1 
billion higher than in same quarter of 1955. Rise in consumer 
buying accounted for more than half this increase, while business 
investment and state and local government expenditures each pro- 
duced rise of about $4 billion. Week spots in economy were lag in 
home construction and in auto manufacturing. Steel strike last 
July temporarily held back production. 

Employment up: In August of this year total employment was 
66.8 million, up 1.3 million since same time last year. All of 
increase took place in non-farm employment. Farm employment was 
down about 200,000 as compared with August, 1955. 

Employment by major industry groups: Manufacturing contin- 
ues to lead all divisions in number of persons employed, with al- 
most 17 million at work in August of this year. However, this 
figure is lower than 1953 in spite of higher production. Employ- 
ment in wholesale and retail trade, at about 11 million, was al- 
most 300,000 above last year. Government—primarily state and 
local__added 274,000 persons. Construction took 257,000 more. 
Service added 142,000. Small increases were scored in transporta- 
tion and public utilities and even in mining industry. 

Unemployment: Unemployment in August was recorded at 2.2 
million, only a few thousand below same time year ago. Higher 
total employment did not affect joblessness because 1.2 million 
more people, especially young people and older women, entered 
labor force. 

Steel: Aside from period of steel strike, steel production 
has been at or near capacity for past year. Even curtailed de- 
mand by auto manufacturers hasn't affected steel production. 

Autos: Last year auto builders turned out record number of 
7.9 million passenger cars. Early this year production was cut 
back because of fall in sales and high inventories accumulated 
from last year. From May through July production was almost a 
third below same time last year. Industry expects production and 
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employment to go up substantially following introduction of new 
models this month. 

Home building: This August new housing starts were about 20 
per cent below same time last year. Gains in non-residential con- 
struction, spending for highways, streets, and utilities, and high 
expenditures for commercial and industrial buildings have kept 
total construction activity above last year. 

Other industries: Sales and production of household appli- 
ances have turned downward. But total production of consumer 
durable goods, not counting autos, is a little higher than last 
year. Sales and production of farm machinery have been sagging. 

Major labor market areas: According to Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, in September, 1956, 54 major labor market areas had 
relatively tight labor supply, compared with 40 areas so classed 
year ago. Areas with slight to moderate labor surplus numbered 
71 this September, compared with 83 in 1955. Areas of substantial 
labor surplus were 24, compared with 26 last year. 

Labor supply tightens: Bureau of Employment Security re- 
ports that number of jobs which could not be filled from local 
labor supply this year jumped by 54 per cent over last year, as 
measured by volume of job openings for which out-of-area recruit- 
ment is undertaken by public employment offices. Last August 
local public employment offices placed over 31,000 non-farm job 
openings in clearance because of insufficient local labor supply 
in specific occupations. Largest shortage group was in profes-— 
sional, semi-professional, and managerial occupations, which con- 
stituted 44 per cent of all clearance openings in August. Greater 
camor is for engineers, especially mechanical, electrical, and 
aeronautical. There's also heavy demand for draftsmen, secondary 
school teachers, and social workers. Clearance openings for 
skilled workers were listed in greater volume in August than in any 
month since December, 1953. Hard—to-—fill jobs in skilled occupa- 
tions were 70 per cent above same time last year. Among acute 
shortages were openings for toolmakers and die sinkers, machin- 
ists and related workers. Shortages persist for stenographers, 
typists, and sales workers. 

Coming up: Employers in most areas of country planned mod- 
erate payroll expansions over next few months. Heaviest labor 
needs will be concentrated in seasonally expanding trade. Manu-— 
facturing outlook depends largely on developments in auto indus- 
try, where sharp employment gains are expected. Further gains are 
likely in steel, electrical machinery, and fabricated metals 
industries, with perhaps slight gains in farm machinery and major 
household appliance manufacturing, as well as in textile and shoe 
manufactures. Look for seasonal drop in food processing, with 
some reduction in tobacco manufacture and petroleum refining. 

















PRODUCTIVITY 
In the University 


Te THOSE OF Us whose working life is 
centered there, the college or university 
is a world of limitless size, and, as individ- 
uals, we are quite naturally the most im- 
portant persons in it. This disposition 
toward large-hear ness about ourselves, 
our professional affiliations, and our place 
of work is a delusional state that we, as 
college personnel workers, share with other 
professional groups, also housed within the 
social structure of a college or university. 
The impact of this kind of paranoia be- 
comes most clearly visible at budget-time 
when competing bids for lebensraum are 
stated in the form of requests for work 
space and for operating funds. Small 
wonder that college administrators learn to 
say “no” to all of us. 

“I like the personnel workers on this 
campus,” one university president recently 
told several of us who were members of a 
visiting evaluation team. “But these people 
have doubled and tripled their budget re- 
quests since the war. Now this poses a 
serious problem, because we are already ex- 
periencing an increase in student enroll- 
ment, and even the increased amount of 
money that we have been able to get from 
the Legislature cannot be expected to keep 
up with these budgetary demands. It looks 
as if this problem will become more and 
more serious, and personnel workers, along 
with others in the university, are going to 
have to improvise—to provide more service 
for less money.” Inside and outside of his 
university, the man who said these words 


Harovp B. Pepinsky is Director of Research, Uni- 
versity Counseling and Testing Center, and Professor 
of Psychology, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

This paper was adapted from Dr. Pepinsky’s presi- 
dential address to the American College Personnel 
Association at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March, 1956. The address was pub- 
lished in full in the Personnel-O-Gram, Volume 10, 
Number 4, June, 1956. 
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is looked up to as a good president; there is 
warrant for listening to his words. 

At our American College Personnel As- 
sociation meetings in Buffalo in 1954 we 
had the privilege of hearing another uni- 
versity president, T. Raymond McConnell, 
tell us how student personnel workers 
looked to other persons in the institution. 
It was not very pleasant to hear ourselves de- 
scribed as a group that deliberately set itself 
apart from the teaching faculty, enhancing 
its separateness by means of an incompre- 
hensible, professionalistic jargon. Although 
he was none too gentle in confronting us 
with our failure to assume our shared re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the uni- 
versity as a whole, Dr. McConnell spared 
us an even more unpleasant fact. With the 
enrollment boom in institutions of higher 
learning immediately following World War 
II and with the prospects of huge enroll- 
ments to come over the next 15 years, higher 
education, self-defensively, has become in- 
creasingly bureaucratized. Within most 
colleges and _ universities, traditionally 
shared functions are becoming more and 
more fractionated and specialized. Special- 
ized functions have called for workers who 
are expert in their specialties. Even gen- 
eral education, which in its beginnings gave 
great promise of integrating specialty areas, 
has become so bureaucratized that it de- 
mands specialists who have their own 
“right” ways of doing things and their own 
cliches. Not to be denied its share of 
bureaucratization, student personnel work 
has developed its specialty groups, each with 
its own strange tongue and its yearning to 
become a recognized professional group. 
Out of the very centers and bureaus and 
offices that have been set up locally to per- 
form special functions have come regional 
and national organizations, such as those 
of college placement officers, foreign stu- 
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dents’ advisers, college housing officers, stu- 
dent union directors, registrars, personnel 
workers in the field of teacher education, 
administrators of college and university 
counseling centers, student personnel ad- 
visers (deans of men), deans of women, stu- 
dent health officers, etc. There are many 
others, with the prospect of more to come. 

One of the interesting consequences of 
this formation of professionalized cliques is 
that their members develop conflicts be- 
tween their loyalties to the regional or na- 
tional clique organization and loyalties to 
the college or university. And it happens 
not infrequently that loyalty to the outside 
organization, as a reference group, trans- 
cends loyalty to place of work. College and 
university presidents, who have their pro- 
fessional organizations by the way, are well 
aware of these outside pressure groups. Al- 
though college personnel worker organiza- 
tions may be numerous, they have not yet 
exerted pressures like those of the profes- 
sional engineering, chemical, social work, 
and medical societies—to name but a few of 
the academic groups that enforce strict cur- 
riculum, staff, and facility requirements 
upon local institutions. Of course all this 
means that our professional organizations, 
through their college representatives, have 
become local trouble makers, without yet 
having achieved the status of a menace to 
the rights and privileges of other campus 
groups. 


The Central Objective 


Without correctives, this crazy quilt pat- 
tern of disorganization is likely to get worse 
instead of better. Already, the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation has voiced its dis- 
approval of the increasing pressures that are 
impinging upon our colleges and universi- 
ties from an expanding variety of outside 
professional societies. On the assumption 
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that self-correctives are more palatable than 
imposed correctives, the Executive Council 
of the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion has begun to take a careful look at its 
own purposes and their implementation 
and has sought to establish closer liaison 
with other college personnel worker groups. 
Several ACPA committees have come out 
with recommendations designed to help 
members of the association to establish 
deeper and broader ties on their own 
campuses. Under review at this time is the 
desirability of making present membership 
requirements more flexible than they now 
are so as to enable a large segment of college 
personnel workers, now poorly represented 
within ACPA, to work as citizens in the as- 
sociation. This raises the important ques- 
tion of whether college personnel work is 
to be considered a profession, with its own 
peculiar ritual of exclusiveness and rites of 
passage, or whether it is to be viewed as a 
set of broadly defined functions whose aim 
is the development of healthy students in a 
healthy college community. 

It should be obvious to all of us that there 
is no set pattern of college personnel work 
in America today, and I think it is question- 
able whether there should be. Local situa- 
tions have local problems to be solved, local 
organizational patterns, and local job titles. 
Inevitably, leading training institutions are 
going to make their own organizational pat- 
terns visible through faculty publications 
and through the zeal of disciples for convert- 
ing the ignorant heathen outside to the 
father’s ways of thinking, but just as inevi- 
tably local developments will take on the 
idiosyncratic patterns of local sub-cultures. 


The Need to Listen 


Unfortunately, work that could be in- 
vested in the healthful development of a 
college community is often diverted into 
budgetary hassels and jurisdictional disputes 
“over who has the right to do what and 
with which and to whom.” There are cor- 
rectives for this situation, one of which re- 
quires that each person in it stop to listen 
for what is going on in the college com- 
munity. But listening is not easy in an am- 
biguous situation, even for healthy people. 
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Such evidence as we have indicates that per- 
sons respond to increasing stimulus uncer- 
tainty by becoming increasingly tense and 
by acting as if a sequence of stimulus events 
were predictable even when the sequence 
is, in fact, randomized. This tendency 
toward the over-simplification of stimulus 
events is not at all uncommon among groups 
seeking professional status; stereotyped pro- 
cedure that includes the development of an 
esoteric language makes it easier for such 
groups to believe what they wish to believe 
and to exclude what they do not wish to 
believe. One hears often the complaint by 
student personnel workers that they do not 
have time to think, but such routinized 
business is more parsimoniously explained 
as the sub-cortical automation of an organ- 
ism that cannot deal otherwise with stimulus 
uncertainty. 

If stopping to listen is to be viewed as a 
corrective for bureaucratization and/or or- 
ganizational chaos, how is this to be 
achieved? With increasing frequency, man- 
agement consulting firms are working with 
top executives to make it possible for them 
to be more receptive to and considerate of 
the needs of their employees, in the belief 
that these top executives hold the keys to 
the health of their firms. Our college and 
university president, vocal in his complaints 
about the students and staff in his institu- 
tion, would do well to seek help in learning 
to listen to and assist those over whom he 
exercises control. Selfishly, he will find it 
easier to be listened to and served in turn. 
From data provided by the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies, it has been shown that 
what we mean by “leader behavior” in an 
organizational setting can be described by 
two factors, (a) initiation of structure and 
(b) consideration [3]. Thus, the college 
president can be expected by his students 
and staff not only to make clear what he 
requires of them but to understand clearly 
what they require of him. 

This kind of top leadership, it seems to 
me, can best stimulate student personnel 
workers—among others in the college com- 

*Cf. Florence, Edwiges de C., Deininger, R. L., 
and Pepinsky, H. B. Uncertainty, anxiety, and 
learning. Manuscript in preparation. 
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munity—to learn to listen. In such an ep. 
vironment, listening behavior can be 
veloped further if persons in the community 
are stimulated to ask questions, such as the 
following: 


1. How is the university viewed by the persons in i 


2. Where does each person fit into the university? 

3. What is required of him by the university? 

4. What does he require of it? 

5. How does he behave if there is a discrepancy be 
tween what he requires and what is required oj 
him? 


As a social scientist, in asking and at 
tempting to answer these questions, I mus 
admit that my procedures represent m 
idiosyncratic view of the university. In thi 
view, the tasks of persons within it ar 
multidimensional and are defined by th 
individuals who comprise the university 
Yet I think my task should be the task ol 
every personnel worker who must mak 
sense out of what other people are doing ii 
he is to understand and predict their be 
havior. To “make sense out of” what other 
are doing, he must try to understand what 
their theories of the university are. He 
must obtain more than the sterile, cognitive 
picture of the university as viewed by othe 
persons; he needs to know whose require 
ments these other persons feel impelled (are 
motivated) to meet and how these requir 
ments are met. 


Student Expectations 

At the Ohio State University, we are at 
tempting to learn about the theories of th 
university held by various groups within it 
The only indication that we have thus fa 
of what students expect of the university i 
provided by Kathryn Hopwood’s study ol 
entering freshman women. Her results sug 
gest that their expectations are highly stereo 
typed and platitudinous, perhaps becaus 
new students have no first-hand experience: 
upon which to base a more realistic view [4] 
The dissertations of Robert Fager and 
Philip Pendleton have not only confirmed 
our belief that students and faculty mem 
bers differ in their views of productivity, bu! 
suggest that these views are idiosyncrati( 
to particular departments and colleges with 
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in the university [7,6]. Just this year, Frank 
Fletcher and I have begun a study of stu- 
dent productivity in our College of Engi- 
neering. Here we find a wide gulf between 
student expectations of their engineering 
raining and the aspirations of the faculty 
for them. In general, faculty members 
want students to become high level research 
workers; most students are looking forward 
0 operations jobs in managerial or sales 
work. From this investigation, we are be- 
sinning to learn a great deal about what the 
College of Engineering requires of its stu- 
dents.* 

Substantively, one of our richest explora- 
tions to date has stemmed from research by 
Edwiges Florence on College students’ goals 
(2.8 She has developed an instrument that 
asks students to describe their own behavior 
in the Ohio State University. In the proc- 
ess of developing the instrument she pro- 
vided information about the undergraduate 
student sub-culture. Starting with student 
descriptions of “successful student _be- 
havior,” she was able to develop and fac- 
torize 300 items. Details are provided in 
her dissertation, to be published shortly. 
Her factor analysis yielded six dimensions 
of successful student behavior, which Flor- 
ence has labeled 


|. A “general” factor, which seems to be sampling 

what is common to the student sub-culture 

An “organizational leadership” factor, which de- 

scribes what students think it takes to be success- 

ful in campus activities 

3. An “academic” factor, what it takes to get good 
grades 

{. An “ethical conformity” factor, how to be morally 

“right’ in the student sub-culture 

A “social acceptance” factor, or “the good Joe” 

. A “self-adjustment” factor, which I like to iden- 
tify as describing the self-actualizing, inner-di- 
rected, and rational policy-making student. 


1 


7 


*Reported in an address by Frank M. Fletcher, 
Jt, to the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., March 27, 1956. Harry 
Sharp and Roger Myers are our co-workers in this 
study and have contributed materially to it. 

*The research direction provided by her adviser, 
Robert J. Wherry, is gratefully acknowledged by her 
and by us. Her work as a member of our re Br 
team was supported in part by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Advisory Committee on Research Grants. 
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It is interesting to note, for example, that 
the responses of the students whose scores 
went into the factor matrix indicated that 
they were well-acquainted with academic 
achievers and less well-acquainted with the 
“big wheels” on campus, but that there is 
much greater prestige attached to being a 
“wheel” than to being a scholar among 
our Ohio State University undergraduates. 
Similarly, “good Joe’s” are apt to be close 
acquaintances, but they do not have much 
prestige. These and other findings of Flor- 
ence begin to tell us how students, at least, 
view their University and what is required 
of them by their peers. But the account 
does not end here. 

After completing her factor-analysis, Flor- 
ence used her added knowledge to construct 
an inventory, which she has called “The 
Student Behavior Description” and which is 
divided into two parts. On both parts, the 
student is asked to describe what he believes 
to be true about his own behavior. Al- 
though space does not permit me to detail 
the construction of the inventory, Part I 
scores are designed to indicate the direc- 
tion(s) into which a responding student 
thinks his behavior is channeled, and Part 
II, the level of success that his peers can be 
expected to attribute to his reported be- 
havior.* Dr. Florence is now engaged in 
cross-validating her instrument in two ways 
(a) by checking the stability of the factor- 
structure yielded by the responses of new 
groups of students to her inventory, and (b) 
by checking these inventory scores against 
“buddy nominations” provided independ- 
ently by peers in the students’ living groups. 
If these checks are positive, we may inter- 
pret student responses as valid indicators of 
their beliefs about themselves.5 In_ this 
event, we shall have warrant for stating what 
the students themselves require of them- 
selves. A fascinating avenue of further re- 


‘Florence's own thoughtful rationale is provided 
in her dissertation. 

5 This research is being conducted under ONR 
Contract N6ori-17 T. O. III NR 171 123 between 
the Office of Naval Research and the Ohio State 
University Research Foundation. H. B. Pepinsky is 
project supervisor, and R. J. Wherry is providing 
technical direction of this phase of the research. 
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search is to compare students’ requirements 
of themselves with what is expected of them 
by the teaching faculty, by personnel and 
administrative officers, and by parents and 
alumni groups. Evidence that we have 
gathered at the high school level indicates 
this to be a potentially fruitful area of 
inquiry [5, 7]. 


Self Description and Behavior 


Meanwhile, Pauline Pepinsky, William 
Pavlik, and I have had opportunity to study 
how students’ reported beliefs about them- 
selves are related to their behavior on 
laboratory tasks.6 Using Florence’s Student 
Behavior Description scores, we selected four 
classes of subjects: 


1. Class I. High on Organizational Leadersh:p and 
low on Academic Success; also high on Peer- 
expected Level of Success 

2. Class Il. High on Organizational Leadership 
and low on Academic Success, but low on Peer- 
expected Level of Success 

3. Class III. Low on Organizational Leadership 

and high on Academic Success; high on Peer- 
expected Level of Success 

. Class IV. Low on Organizational Leadership and 

high on Academic Success, but low on Peer- 
expected Level of Success 


— 


Using a representative of each of the four 
classes of subjects to comprise a group, we 
tested 14 four-man groups on two different 
laboratory tasks. One of the tasks was 
made as relevant as possible to the behavior 
described in items comprising the organiza- 
tional leadership factor of the SBD, and the 
criteria of successful task performance, or 
productivity, were sociometric choices and 
the ratings of trained, non-student observers, 
both based on the OL items in the SBD. 
The second task was made as relevant as 
possible to the academic success items in the 
SBD; here the criteria of productivity were 
scores on a test and the ratio of test score to 
study time. These criteria, too, were de- 
termined by SBD items. All groups per- 
formed on the two tasks, but the task order 


* This is the first in a series of laboratory studies 
of “motivational factors in individual and gtoup 
productivity,” under ONR Contract N6ori-17 T. O. 
III NR 171 123. 
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was systematically varied from group t 
group. As an indication of the phenomenal 
relevance of our tasks to the SBD factors, , 
post-session questionnaire item that asked 
“in which kind of situation are you usually 
more successful, one like the first task or 
one like the second task?” was significantly 
associated with the subjects’ scores on the 
OL and Ac dimensions of the SBD. In fact, 
a battery of three similar items yielded pos. 
session responses that were significantly as 
sociated with these SBD scores. 

The results of this experiment tended to 
bear out the prediction that these students 
behavior in relevant situations would be 
consistent with their reported beliefs abou 
themselves. Although all of our results are 
in the expected directions, it is the organi. 
zational leadership task and not the aca- 
demic task that significantly differentiates 
the relevantly high belief from the low be. 
lief students, and the students are better 
able to discriminate among classes of sub- 
jects in making their sociometric choice 
following the organizational leadership task 
than are observers watching the students 
through a one-way mirror. Students whos 
beliefs placed them high on the expected 
level of success scale were judged by their 
peers to be more successful on the organiza 
tional leadership task, no matter what the 
order of task presentation. But regardless 
of their scores on the ELS scale, student 
high on the OL scale are judged by peer 
to be more successful on the organizational 
leadership task only when the task sequence 
is the academic task first and the organiza 
tional leadership task second. Finally, ob 
server ratings of performance on the organ: 
izational leadership task are significantly 
associated with the students’ scores on the 
ELS scale. 

We think the interpretation of these re 
sults is quite meaningful for understanding 
the manifestation and identification of stu: 
dent productivity in the student sub-culture. 
Trained, non-student observers are able to 
spot those students whose beliefs about 
themselves are in line with their perform- 
ance on a task whose successful completion 
is associated with high prestige among stu- 
dents, but it is the students themselves who 
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are sensitive to the specific directionality of 
behavior by those students who believe 
themselves most able to succeed in organ- 
ized activities. Remember, however, that 
the academic task only tended to differenti- 
ate among students with varying beliefs 
about their academic capabilities and their 
general success in the student sub-culture. 
This lack of significant differentiation may 
be due, in part, to the ironical fact that the 
“academic” task was so highly structured 
that it minimized the likelihood of individ- 
ual differences. The academic lock-step 
does seem to maximize the probability of 
mediocre behavior. A partial explanation 
of the non-differentiating findings on the 
“academic” task also may be derived from 
Florence's finding that academic success is 
more to be expected among students than 
success in organized activities, but that it 
has considerably less prestige. Therefore, 
we may infer that the students in general 
are less highly, ergo less differentially, moti- 
vated to perform better on an academic 
task. 

These findings certainly begin to tell us 
what our Ohio State students tend to re- 
quire of themselves, and Florence’s cross- 
validation research will tell us even more. 
Is organizational leadership what we, as col- 
lege personnel workers, tend to require of 
students, especially those of us who super- 
vise student activities? Is this why we so 
frequently find ourselves in conflict with 
colleagues among the teaching faculty whose 
requirements of students are more academic 
than activity-oriented? Do we tend to favor 
the ethical conformists over the rational 
policy-makers, because the latter have their 
own, idiosyncratic ideas of what is “right” 
and behave accordingly? 

Too frequently, decisions about “what is 
good” for students are made without con- 
sulting the students themselves. Too often, 
decisions about “what is right” for a uni- 
versity are made on the basis of one’s refer- 
ence group standards and upon what most 
expediently satisfies these than upon evi- 
dence carefully gathered and thoughtfully 
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considered. One remedy is to learn to listen 
and to understand persons whose beliefs 


are not congruent with our own. It is sad 
but too often true that top administrators, 
deeply embroiled in the organization and 
maintenance of bureaucratized line and 
staff relationships (because these minimize 
“trouble”) are the least able to listen. 

Student personnel workers, particularly 
the vocal ones who hold administrative posi- 
tions, are dangerously infected with the 
virus of bureaucracy; unwittingly, even, 
they tend to impose upon others their own 
views of what shall be accomplished within 
our colleges and _ universities. These 
workers are tending increasingly to draw 
upon the authoritative statements of out- 
side organizations as guideposts for the 
formulation of their beliefs and to use these 
organizations as pressure groups for the en- 
forcement of what they believe. As a cor- 
rective, members of the American College 
Personnel Association must loosen rather 
than tighten membership requirements and 
broaden their views of the university. The 
ability to accept the views of others with 
different labels and functions in the univer- 
sity is one gift that is as blessedly received 
as it is given. 
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THE POVERTY 


OF NATIONS 


HAROLD R. W. BENJAMIN 


Au SmitH published his celebrated 
economic treatise, The Wealth of 
Nations, in 1776. By practicing some of the 
main principles that he enunciated, the 
country born to independence on July 4 of 
that year has become the most prosperous in 
the world. 

A central thesis of Smith’s argument was 
that labor is the true source of wealth. He 
included in the concept all work which 
added to the exchange value of a commod- 
ity. He measured the prices of goods in 
terms of what it took to produce them. In 
Smith’s view, labor was the yardstick of 
economic value. 

It followed, therefore, that division of 
labor was a chief means of increasing a 
nation’s wealth and that specialization of 
productive skills was of crucial importance 
to a country that sought riches. 

Smith’s predecessors in economic science 
had directed their thought mainly toward 
problems of production. He went an im- 
portant step further by insisting that the 
sole end and purpose of production was 
consumption. 

In the eighteen decades since the publica- 
tion of Smith’s work, the United States of 
America has amply demonstrated her mas- 
tery of the processes which he described. 
She has developed and trained great labor 
forces with highly specialized skills. She has 
invented, set up, and operated industrial 
assembly lines and their counterparts in 
commerce and agriculture. She has poured 
vast amounts of her earnings into research 
and technical training in a hunt for new 
and better methods of production. She has 
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piled up steel and fuel, cotton and corn, 
tobacco and motor vehicles, and bombs 
and butter on a scale hitherto unparalleled 
in the world’s history. Although she is 
still plagued with over-production of many 
of these commodities, she has taught her 
people by advertising and by schooling to 
consume these products of her hands even 
when they are basically so hard to sell as 
beverages that make men truly dis- 
tinguished, creams that carry beauty in 
their price tags, and nausea-pink and de- 
jected-lavender automobiles, as _ over- 
powered, over-gadgeted, and over-priced as 
they are over-colored. On these and the 
great flood of more or less valuable and 
significant articles that roll from her fac- 
tories and processing plants and are prized 
by her people for uses good or bad, the 
United States of America is today unques- 
tionably Exhibit A for the kind of free, 
competitive, sophisticated economy, ham- 
pered by a minimum of state controls, that 
Adam Smith envisioned. 

Why, then, in opening a convention as- 
sembled to consider the theme, “Guidance 
and National Policy,” should I presume to 
call for a look at the reverse of Smith’s title? 
Why study “The Poverty of Nations” in a 
country which has so much wealth? 


The Poverty of Wants 


The question is pertinent, but the answer 
is obvious to men and women who have our 
professional concerns. An American econo- 
mist, Richard T. Ely, suggested the answer 
only a generation ago in unforgettable lan- 
guage when he said that we must not forget 
that “there are two kinds of poverty—one a 
lack of goods for the higher wants, the other 
a lack of wants for the higher goods. . . .,” 
and that the poverty of wants is by far the 
more terrible [/]. 

It is my theme here that the wealthiest 
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nation in the world is facing some of the 
direst poverty in the world, that as she tallies 
her material achievements, as she counts her 
silks and nylons, her jewels and furs, her 
machines and weapons, and her rich piles 
of wheat and eggs, the cold breath of a 
Poverty of Wants is on her neck. This is a 
specter that will not be exorcised by power 
brakes and power steering, by two television 
sets where only one flickered and blared 
before, or even by clover-leaf approaches to 
unlimited freeways from every hamlet in the 
land. It has to be fought more skillfully. 
It has to be driven back by concerted, in- 
telligent effort. The campaign against it 
needs to become a dominant feature of our 
national policy. 

In warfare, the prudent commander 

studies the military situation before him in 
all its negative as well as its positive aspects. 
He examines the possible routes by which 
he may be attacked. He seizes the high 
points on which hostile guns may be em- 
placed. He sends patrols to woods from 
which ambushes can be launched against 
him. He fires exploratory bursts along the 
hedgerows. He orders his reconnaissance 
aircraft aloft to scout the enemy’s disposition 
and numbers. He is cautious, suspicious, 
and pessimistic. 
Let us first, in similar fashion, therefore, 
look cautiously at this potential national 
enemy, a poverty of wants. Let us consider 
the ways in which it may attack us. How 
can a people, as wealthy as we Americans 
are, ever become poor? From what am- 
bushes can poverty spring upon us? 

Let us look once more at the main idea 
in Adam Smith’s classic exposition. Labor 
was what made wealth in his scheme. Sup- 
pose that we wished to make a wealthy 
nation poor (a strictly academic supposi- 
tion, of course, since no one would con- 
iously support such a diabolical objective 
inany country). But just suppose we would 
‘tart chipping away at the main block in 
the foundation of the country’s wealth, the 
kills of its people. If the country was the 
technologically most advanced in the world, 
if it had moved rapidly through the first 
and was just entering upon the second 
industrial revolution and thus required a 
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greater quantity and a higher quality of 
scientific and technical education than ever 
before, if its minimum defenses against po- 
tential enemies also called for more and 
better special and general education, the 
teachers in these areas should be reduced 


in numbers, fewer of them should be 
trained, they should be underpaid, they 
should be overloaded, they should be given 
inadequate equipment, and they should be 
required to spend much of their energies in 
clerical work. When the representatives 
of the national government would be asked 
to consider this grave threat to the nation’s 
prosperity and safety, they should start 
looking intently at the need for longer, 
broader, and faster highways, they should 
search for ways to renew old wars, they 
should spar for political position, but they 
should never permit the formulation of a 
national policy of national support for the 
education of their countrymen. 

Suppose, moreover, that in this hypo- 
thetical country the changing birthrates of 
the past forty years have been such that 
there are now relatively limited numbers 
of men and women in the twenty-to-forty- 
year age groups but that the numbers in 
the groups aged less than twenty are tre- 
mendous both in fact and in implication. 


A Double Danger 


Looking at this imaginary situation, our 
vision untroubled by the pressure of reality, 
we can see at once that here is a chance for 
a double ambush on the country’s pros- 
perity. On one flank the attack can be 
launched by dissipating the scant manpower 
resources of the twenty-to-forty-year-olds. 
On the other flank the quality and scope of 
education can be reduced for the younger 
groups as their numbers increase. 

Let us suppose, further, that this Country 
X, because of steadily lengthening life spans, 
has a growing number of older people each 
year. Here is another soft spot in the battle 
line against poverty. Retire the older 
people at sixty or sixty-five. Refuse to em- 
ploy them at even earlier ages. Support 
them with the labor of twenty-, thirty-, and 
forty-year-olds. Impress upon them the joys 
of uselessness. ‘Teach them to be happy 
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with their symptoms of approaching senility. 
Let them hit the highways on the quest for 
climate, their play things stowed in the 
baggage compartments. 

This is enough speculation concerning 
hypothetical attempts to make an imaginary 
country poor. We have looked at several 
main routes of possible attack on such a 
country’s basic source of wealth, abilities of 
its people. There are really just two of 
those routes: 


l. The first is by way of frontal assault. 


The ability-discovering and _  ability- 
developing services are reduced. Edu- 
cation and guidance programs are 


lowered in quality and narrowed in 

scope. It is as though the enemy fire were 

decimating company after company in 
the attack and smashing battery after 
battery of its supporting guns. 

2. The second is a route comparable to mili- 
tary envelopment. The abilities which 
the people have are not fully used. They 
are scattered and misdirected. Whole 
blocks of them are kept out of action. 
It is as though the enemy cavalry were 
harrying them on flank and rear, cutting 
them into aimless refugee parties, until 
they throw their weapons away and cry 
for quarter. 

A little while ago I spoke of the prudent 
commander who studies the situation be- 
fore him in all its negative aspects. I spoke 
of his caution, his suspicion, and his pessi- 
mism and how he displays these qualities in 
his search for possible road blocks and am- 
bushes against his advance. 

Let me speak now of the truly great 
commander. He is prudent too, and at 
times he cannot be distinguished from an 
ordinary commander who is merely careful. 
But there always comes a time when the 
great commander turns to positive action. 
He backs away across New Jersey with 
superior British forces slamming his green 
militia roughly at every step. He ponders 
his many weaknesses and details them to the 
Continental Congress. He lacks almost 
everything; men, money, clothing, equip- 
ment, arms, ammunition, food, and trans- 
port. He notes them all; systematically, 
gloomily, and forbodingly. Then, one bit- 
ter night he moves with dazzling decision. 
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He crosses the river, he marches, and he 
strikes. Christmas day, 1776, and the gun; 
at Trenton salute the first and, some of us 
think, still the greatest captain who ever 
wore the American uniform. 


A Comprehensive Approach 


We too must move from the negative to 
the positive campaign. We must not only 
look at the weaknesses of our present prac 
tices relating to the abilities of our people 
but also envision and seek to put into force 
a sound national policy for discovering, 
developing, directing, and distributing 
those abilities to maximum effect. A piece. 
meal and timid policy is not enough; we 
should have a comprehensive policy, dar- 
ingly conceived aiid executed. 

Our guidance and personnel tasks today 
are first of all affected profoundly by the 
population figures familiar to all of us. In 
the schools our buildings and professional 
personnel are being overwhelmed with 
burgeoning numbers. Within five year 
that flood will have hit the colleges with 
stunning force. In state after state, and in 
the country as a whole, the output of train. 
ing programs for teachers and other educe 
tional personnel, including guidance coun- 
selors, is steadily falling behind in a race 
against mounting enrollments. This situa 
tion is desperate; it will generally be s% 
recognized tomorrow; and tomorrow al: 
ways seems to arrive before we expect it. 

I have earlier referred to the second in- 
dustrial revolution. The mechanization o! 
muscle labor which brought the first indus 
trial revolution has been going on for i 
very long time. It started, no doubt, when 
the first savage picked up a rock to use asi 
pounding or cutting instrument. It was ad 
vanced a long way by the time he put 4 
handle on the rock to make a hammer or an 
axe. 

The mechanization of brain work which 
is introducing the second industrial revolu- 
tion has also been going on for a long time 
The invention of written records as an aid 
to memory is an ancient example, and the 
thermostat connected with the furnace is 4 
recent example that is certainly not ver 
new. The advance of automatic control is 
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just getting under way, however, and it is 
undoubtedly going to cause a revolution of 
some kind, no matter what we call it. If it 
does not bring considerable changes in edu- 
cation, it will be because education is miss- 
ing the tide. 

There are many white-collar workers in 
this country. The labor in the offices of 
government agencies, banks, commercial 
establishments, and research agencies of all 
kinds is largely paper work, and we have 
already found that machines can do paper 
work that men cannot do because human 
nervous systems are not built to handle so 
many items of certain sorts at such high 
speeds. 

As a result of this development, there will 
be technological unemployment on a scale 
proportional to the lag in our educational 
and guidance programs. For every job 
that is replaced by automation, however, a 
number of new jobs will be developed. We 
will find, as usual, an oversupply of people 
who can do only the old job and a shortage 
of people so educated that they can learn 
readily to do the new jobs. 

The best insurance against a future na- 
tional poverty is therefore a flexible and 
imaginatively planned program of educa- 
tion and training for all our people. In war 
or peace, we will need to tap every source 
of manpower. Our married women, as 
soon as their children are in school; our 
handicapped citizens; our people in all age 
groups above forty; our younger citizens, 
whether in school or out; all these people 
should be taken into account in formulating 
our national policy in guidance. 

Let me give an example from my own 
field of education. This country is tragic- 
ally short of teachers. So far as the lack of 
financial attractiveness in the profession is 
concerned, it is not so much the lowness 
of the initial salary in teaching that keeps 
young people from entering it as the rela- 
tive lack of spread between the initial salary 
and that to be expected after ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years of service. Consider the possi- 
ble better utilization of the services of a 
single well-trained teacher of high-school 
science, for example if, after ten years’ serv- 
ice, he received twice his initial salary, had 
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a seventeen-year-old laboratory assistant, 
who might still be in school part time, and 
an associate teacher from among the ranks 
of the married women or the “retired” citi- 
zens of the community who had a bacca- 
laureate degree in a scientific field but was 
not a professionally trained teacher. A sum 
equal to the cost of one jet bomber, if 
granted to a state of average population in 
this country, would permit a careful tryout 
of such a scheme. I use this comparison not 
for a moment to imply that we should neg- 
lect the manufacture and manning of jet 
bombers, but rather to emphasize the belief 
that we can afford both the bombers and an 
intelligent national attack on the dark 
cloud of rising numbers of pupils and 
weakening educational facilities and 
personnel. 

The president of the United States has 
recently asked for about $5 billion to be 
spent on foreign aid. I know that the 
Congress has many members of both our 
political parties who are highly competent 
to examine this request carefully in the 
light of sound policy and to decide on the 
manner and the extent to which the request 
should be met. I look forward to the time, 
in the near future, when our executive and 
legislative leaders will be at least equally 
interested in carrying out a sound policy 
for the identification, guidance, and train- 
ing of all our people for all our people’s 
work. 

I have spoken of only a few of the danger 
spots in our line of defense against a possi- 
ble national poverty. There are others of 
great importance. How much do we lose 
in manpower on the most crucial levels 
every year by neglecting to discover, guide, 
and educate our most highly gifted chil- 
dren? How much of the mounting toll of 
juvenile delinquency is related to frag- 
mented and inadequate guidance, person- 
nel, and educational policies? What are 
our national aims and how shall we put 
them into action in these and other areas 
affecting the one source of the nation’s 
wealth, the developed abilities of its people? 

We can continue to neglect these crucial 
matters, regarding them as of less import 
than some of the symptoms of our neglect of 
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them. Juvenile delinquency, for example, 
is a symptom of poor or non-existent guid- 
ance, education, and employment in home, 
school, and community. A _ shortage of 
science teachers is a symptom of poor guid- 
ance, poor education, and poor distribution 
of manpower. Someone might add, “And 
poor pay,” but I would think that is also 
largely a symptom, a symptom of poor 
guidance and poor education of the citizens 


of the community with respect to the 
teacher’s tasks and responsibilities. 

The peril at which we neglect these cru- 
cial matters was picturesquely phrased by 
King Solomon long ago: ‘So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth and thy 
want as an armed man.” 
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A NEW PROGRAM FOR MATURE WOMEN SEEKING JOBS 


The Earning Opportunities Forum, a new program designed to help 


older women qualify for jobs and to meet employers’ needs, has been out- 
lined by Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs, Alice K. 
Leopold. The Forum, as planned and tried out in Boston and Baltimore, 
is a community-action project. It is suggested for communities where 
there is a need for earning opportunities for older women as known to 
counselors, women’s groups and employment interviewers; and where 


there is a labor shortage that older women could fill. 


Mrs. Leopold sug- 


gests that in such communities interested civic groups should contact 
vocational and personnel people, state employment security agencies, 
labor organizations, and women’s professional and service clubs to organize 


an Earning Opportunities Forum. 


The sample program includes job 


counseling, talks on available jobs, community resources in counseling, 
training and placement, hints on the job interview, and success stories of 


older workers. 


The need for such projects as the Earning Opportunities Forum, Mrs. 


Leopold pointed out, has been underscored by two factors: mature women 
are sometimes unaware of training, placement, and counseling facilities 
available to them; and some employers are unaccustomed to thinking of 
mature women job seekers as an answer to their various job shortages. 
Employers are perhaps unaware of the results of a recent Labor Depart- 





ment study of older workers showing that their performance, production, 
and adaptability are comparable to that of younger workers. 

The Labor Department booklet “How to Conduct an Earning Oppor- 
tunities Forum” is available from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. for 15 cents. 
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THE GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 


BEATRICE J. DVORAK 


ic ORIGINAL edition of the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, popularly known as 
the GATB, was published in 1947 by the 
U. S. Employment Service [4]. Historically 
the Battery evolved from the work of the 
Occupational Research Program in the 
U. S. Employment Service [8] and the pre- 
vious work of the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute [7]. 

The basic assumption underlying the 
GATB is that a large variety of tests can be 
boiled down to several factors and that a 
large variety of occupations can also be 
clustered into groups according to similari- 
ties in the abilities required. This makes 
it feasible to test all of a person’s vocational 
abilities in one sitting and to interpret his 
scores in terms of a wide range of occupa- 
tions. 

The aptitude scores derived from the 
GATB were standardized on a general work- 
ing population of adults [6] and the occu- 
pational norms were developed from studies 
of persons already in the occupation or 
about ready to enter the occupation. The 
results of maturation studies conducted on 
high school students have shown that there 
is an increase in GATB aptitude scores each 
year from the ninth grade through the 
twelfth grade, but that the effects of matura- 
tion from grade 11 to grade 12 are small. 
The average age of the grade 11 individuals 
in the studies was 16.4. Hence the GATB 
is applicable to employment applicants who 
are at least 16 years of age and to students 
who have completed at least the tenth grade. 

The Battery is useful in the counseling of 
persons who are new entrants into the labor 
market or who are about ready to enter the 
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labor market, those who are considering an 
occupational change to some field of work in 
which they have had no previous work ex- 
perience, and those who are considering 
vocational training. 

The GATB edition in current use, B-1002, 
yields 9 aptitude scores from 12 tests as 
follows: 


G—Intelligence 

Part 3—Three-Dimensional Space 

Part 4—Vocabulary 

Part 6—Arithmetic Reason 
V—Verbal Aptitude 

Part 4—Vocabulary 
N—Numerical Aptitude 

Part 2—Computation 

Part 6—Arithmetic Reason 
S—Spatial Aptitude 

Part 3—Three-Dimensional Space 
P—Form Perception 

Part 5—Tool Matching 

Part 7—Form Matching 
Q—Clerical Perception 

Part 1—Name Perception 
K—Motor Coordination 

Part 8—Mark Making 
F—Finger Dexterity 

Part 11—Assemble 

Part 12—Disassemble 
M—Manual Dexterity 

Part 9—Place 

Part 10—Turn 


Finger dexterity and manual dexterity are 
measured with the use of apparatus while 
the other aptitudes are measured by paper- 
and-pencil tests. Alternate forms of the 
tests are available for Parts 1-7. The items 
for the paper-and-pencil tests were selected 
and arranged in order of difficulty after 
item analysis studies had been conducted to 
determine the difficulty level and discrimi- 
nating power of each item. 





Third of a series of articles on Multi-Factor Tests 
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The 9 aptitudes were identified by factor 
analysis studies of over 50 tests that we had 
been using over a period of years and the 
12 tests were chosen to provide for an ade- 
quate measure of all 9 aptitudes [9]. Two 
criteria were applied in the choice of the 
tests—factorial validity and empirical valid- 
ity. Sometimes the test with the highest 
factorial validity was disregarded in favor 
of a test that had acceptable factorial valid- 
ity but had also repeatedly demonstrated its 
practical validity against an external cri- 
terion of success for a number of jobs. The 
factorial validity of each aptitude—whether 
measured by one, two, or three tests—is at 
least 0.50. 

Since the introduction of the GATB into 
operating use, a number of intercorrelation 
studies have been conducted. A median 
intercorrelation of 0.29 was obtained on a 
sample of 100 high school seniors to whom 
the B-1002, Form A, edition of the GATB 
was administered. 


Administration and Scoring 


Administration of the GATB requires 
about two and one-quarter hours. All of 
the paper-and-pencil tests in the B-1002 edi- 
tion except Part 8 are arranged in two book- 
lets for which IBM answer sheets are pro- 
vided. Part 8 is on a separate sheet and no 
answer sheet is required. The scoring 
stencils for the answer sheets may be used 
for either hand or machine scoring. 

Raw scores are converted to aptitude 
scores by use of conversion tables. When 
more than one test is used to provide a 
measure of a given aptitude, the converted 
scores for each test are summed to obtain 
the aptitude score. These aptitude scores 
are standard scores where 100 represents 
the average of the general working popula- 
tion with a sigma of 20. As a general work- 
ing population sample, we selected 4,000 
workers who were typical of the age, sex, 
educational, occupational, and geographical 
distribution of the general working popula- 
tion according to the 1940 Census [6]. 


Norms 


The GATB norms are expressed in terms 
of occupational aptitude patterns [2]. Each 
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pattern consists of the cutting scores (mini- 
mum scores) established for each of the 3 
key aptitudes required by a family of similar 
occupations. Pattern 3, for example, con- 
sists of G—Intelligence, N—Numerical Apti- 
tude, and S—Spatial Aptitude with mini- 
mum scores of 125 on G, and 115 on N and 
S. Occupations covered by this pattern are 
those in Laboratory Science Work and En- 
gineering and Related Work. Twenty-two 
occupational aptitude patterns have been 
established so far. 

An applicant’s aptitude profile is matched 
with the 22 occupational aptitude patterns 
to determine the fields of work that are most 
suitable for his aptitudes. The GATB 
norms involve the use of the multiple cut- 
off method; no total weighted score is ob- 
tained; a qualifying test score is achieved 
only by attaining at least the minimum 
score on each of the significant aptitudes [/]. 
The applicant’s profile card is placed on the 
pattern card so that the aptitude scores on 
the profile card fall just above the row of 
corresponding aptitude scores for Pattern 1. 
If the applicant’s scores equal or surpass all 
scores which make up that aptitude pattern, 
this fact is indicated by encircling the num- 
ber “1” in the box provided on the profile 
card. This step is repeated by moving the 
profile card down one row at a time until 
the individual’s aptitude scores have been 
compared with each of the 22 patterns to 
determine which fields of work are suitable 
for his aptitudes. 

The grouping of occupations into a rela- 
tively small number of families facilitates 
the process of matching a counselee’s apti- 
tudes with the requirements of a wide range 
of occupations. Moreover, it permits the 
counselor to make recommendations in 
terms of broad groups of occupations rather 
than merely in terms of individual occupa- 
tions. The 22 patterns in the norm struc- 
ture cover over 500 occupations. The 
norms for 44 per cent of these occupations 
are based on test data from occupational 
samples, while 56 per cent of the occupa- 
tions were added on the basis of close simi- 
larity of job duties to the duties involved 
in the occupations for which adequate data 
were available. The specific occupational 
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| samples used in the development of these 
norms range in size from 30 to over 200 in- 
dividuals, although most of the samples in- 


clude at least 50 individuals. Norms estab- 
lished for families of occupations are based 
on groupings ranging in size from over 60 
to nearly 900 individuals. As research pro- 
gresses, the occupational aptitude pattern 
norm structure will be expanded and im- 
proved by adding new families, adding new 
occupations to existing families, and revis- 
ing the allocation of existing occupations to 
families on the basis of additional data. 


Standardization 


Our continuing program of GATB re- 
search is conducted on a decentralized basis 
with the State Employment Services gather- 
ing data in cooperation with employers, 
schools, and colleges and feeding it in to 
our national office. There we consolidate 
the data from various states and issue occu- 
pational norms for national use. 

The process of developing occupational 
norms for the GATB involves several steps 
[3]. The first step is the job analysis. By 
direct observation of the job and interview 
we obtain information concerning the job 
duties, skills, knowledge, abilities, and train- 
ing time. We pay particular attention to 
the aptitudes involved in performing the 
job so that the job analysis is aptitudinally 
slanted. 

Then a suitable criterion or measure of 
job proficiency is chosen. We have used 
various types of criteria such as average 
hourly production, average hourly earnings, 
work samples, and supervisors’ ratings. 

The entire GATB is then administered 
to an experimental sample that is relatively 
homogeneous with respect to age, educa- 
tion, and experience. The experimentai 
sample may consist of employed workers 
who are all performing the same job duties 
or trainees in the same training course. On 
the other hand, the longitudinal design 
may be used. This involves the testing of 
applicants before they enter training or em- 
ployment on the job but not using the test 
scores in the placement process. 

After the tests have been administered 
and the criterion data have been collected, 
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the data are analyzed to determine the sig- 
nificant aptitudes for the job. We are in- 
terested in occupational differentiation as 
well as in differentiating good from poor 
workers within an occupation. We analyze 
the data in four ways: we correlate all the 
aptitude scores on the GATB with the cri- 
terion; we compute the mean scores for all 
the aptitudes and compare them with the 
means for the general working population 
[6]; we compute the sigmas for all the apti- 
tude score distributions and compare them 
with the sigmas for the general working 
population to get an indication of the range 
of talent; we analyze the job analysis infor- 
mation qualitatively. The result of this 
analysis provides the key abilities required 
for the performance of the job. After the 
key abilities have been selected, the norms 
are established in terms of minimum scores 
for each of the significant aptitudes. These 
cutting scores are set at the point which will 
provide good differentiation between the 
good and the poor workers or trainees, as 
indicated by a significant tetrachoric corre- 
lation coefficient between the dichotomized 
criterion and the test variate dichotomized 
on a multiple hurdle basis. In general, 
about a third of the workers in a sample 
will be considered unsatisfactory or mar- 
ginal by the employer, and the cutting scores 
for the aptitude norms are set to disqualify 
about the same proportion of the occupa- 
tional sample on the tests. An effort is 
made to determine a meaningful point of 
dichotomy between satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory performance, such as the minimum 
production level that the company has 
found to be the “break-even” point—the 
point below which the worker is a liability 
rather than an asset to the company. When- 
ever possible, cross-validation studies are 
conducted to determine the effectiveness of 
the norms when applied to new samples of 
workers or trainees that were not involved 
in the original standardization. 

After the norms have been established for 
a specific occupation, further analysis is 
made to determine whether the occupation 
can be grouped with other occupations re- 
quiring similar abilities and thus allocated 
to an occupational family covered by an 
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existing occupational aptitude pattern 
(OAP). The standards for judging similar- 
ity of occupational aptitude patterns and 
specific norms for an occupation are as 
follows: (a) If the specific norms for an 
occupation include three aptitudes, the OAP 
norms must include the same three apti- 
tudes; the respective cutting scores in the 
OAP norms must be within 10 points of 
the cutting scores in the specific norms for 
the occupation. (b) If the specific norms 
for an occupation include four aptitudes, 
the OAP norms to be considered are those 
which consist of three of the four aptitudes 
in the specific norms, with cutting scores 
not more than 10 points different from the 
respective cutting scores of the specific 
norms. (c) If the specific norms include 
only two aptitudes, the OAP norms to be 
considered are those which include both 
of the aptitudes in the specific norms, with 
cutting scores not more than 10 points dif- 
ferent from the respective cutting scores of 
the specific norms. 

Any existing OAP norms which meet the 
above standards of similarity to specific 
norms are applied to the data for the occu- 
pational sample. A four-fold table is pre- 
pared to show the relationship between the 
OAP norms and the criterion for the occu- 
pational sample, dichotomized at the same 
point used in the evaluation of the specific 
norms for the occupation. The tetrachoric 
correlation between the OAP norms and 
the criterion is computed from the data in 
the four-fold table, and the standard error 
of this correlation coefficient is obtained. 
An occupation is assigned to the family of 
occupations covered by an OAP when this 
tetrachoric correlation is significant (at least 
twice its standard error). Then jobs which 
are closely related on the basis of qualitative 
judgments are also added to the occupa- 
tional family covered by that OAP. 

When none of the existing OAP’s meet 
the above standards for applicability to the 
occupation, the data for the occupational 
sample are held for future groupings of 
occupations in the development of new 
OAP’s. In the meantime, the specific norms 
for the occupation are made available for 
use in counseling and placement. 
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Reliability 

Reliability studies on the GATB hay 
been concerned with two types of reliability 
measures—stability and equivalence. Co. 
efficients of stability have been obtained by 
correlating test and retest scores, with an 
intervening period of time between testing 
and retesting. Coefficients of equivalence 
have been obtained by correlating scores on 
two forms of the same test administered at 
essentially the same time. The GATB 
Manual, Section III, reports these types of 
reliability coefficients for GATB aptitude 
scores on various types of populations- 
males, females, local Employment Servic 
office applicants, high school students, and 
college students. The median coefficient ol 
equivalence for the aptitudes measured by 
paper-and-pencil tests of Form A and Form 
B of the GATB, B-1002, for local Employ- 
ment Service applicants was 0.88 on a 
sample of 95 males and 0.86 on a sample ol 
85 females. The median coefficient of sta- 
bility for aptitudes measured by paper-and- 
pencil tests of Form A of GATB, B-1002, 
for local Employment Service applicants was 
0.90 on a sample of 276 males and 0.88 on 
a sample of 246 females. The reliability 
of the aptitudes measured by apparatus is 
somewhat lower. 


Validity 

Validity coefficients on the specific norms 
for occupations are reported in the GATB 
Manual, Section III, and in the Validity In- 
formation Exchange section of the Person- 
nel Psychology journal [6]. These coefh- 
cients are designated as one of two types: 
predictive validity ana concurrent validity. 
The predictive validity coefficients were ob 
tained by correlating test scores with a sub- 
sequent criterion measure; the concurrent 
validity coefficients were obtained by corre- 
lating test scores with measures of concur- 
rent criterion performance. These coeff- 
cients are tetrachoric correlations between 
the test norms and the criterion. The USES 
standard for a significant tetrachoric corre- 
lation coefficient is one that is at least twice 
its standard error. When the correlation 
is not significant, the norms are not made 
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available for national use, but check studies 
are solicited. In general, the validity co- 
efficients for the national norms that have 
been established tend to be around 0.60. 
There is no consistent tendency for the pre- 
dictive validity coefficients to be either lower 
or higher than the concurrent validity co- 
efficients. 

Validity coefficients on the occupational 
aptitude pattern norms for families of occu- 
pations (OAP’s) are also reported in the 
GATB Manual, Section III. These are 
tetrachoric correlation coefficients between 
the OAP norms and the criterion for each 
occupation within the family for which ade- 
quate data are available. As in the case 
of the specific norms, they are either pre- 
dictive or concurrent validity coefficients, 
depending upon the time at which the cri- 
terion was obtained for the occupational 
sample. In general, the correlations for the 
OAP norms tend to be around 0.60. 


Use of the GATB 


The specific norms for occupations are 
used by local Employment Service offices in 
test-selection of workers for referral to 
specific jobs in which the applicant has had 
no previous experience or training. Em- 
ployment Service offices throughout the 
country test about half a million applicants 
per year with these specific aptitude test 
batteries, which are combinations of GATB 
tests. Follow-up studies have been con- 
ducted to evaluate the effectiveness of test- 
selected workers for employers. We use 
the test results in making selections of ap- 
plicants for referral to employers and then 
compare the subsequent success of these 
new workers with other workers in the same 
job in the plant but who were not test- 
selected. Reswits of such studies show that 
test-selected workers have lower turnover 
rates, achieve greater production and re- 
quire less training time than non-test- 
selected workers in the same organization. 

The entire GATB is administered and 
the occupational aptitude norms (OAP’s) 
are used in the counseling of about 400,000 
Employment Service applicants per year. 
In addition, a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, prisons, VA hospitals and other 
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non-profit organizations are using the 
GATB under arrangements made with the 
appropriate State Employment Service. 

The counselor integrates the information 
derived from the test scores with all the 
other information obtained about the in- 
dividual by other methods such as the inter- 
view, doctors’ reports and school records. 
This enables him to consider all the factors 
that may have a bearing on the counselee’s 
occupational success and satisfaction, such 
as interests, potential skills, leisure activities, 
physical capacities, personal traits, social 
and economic factors, acquired skills, and 
education and training. Since we have no 
mathematical formula for putting all these 
ingredients together, the counselor must put 
them together and season the whole with 
a good dose of common sense. Obviously he 
cannot merely determine the field of work 
for which the counselee makes the highest 
GATB test scores and assume that his job 
is done, because that kind of work may be 
incompatible with the counselee’s interests, 
physical capacities, or some other factor. 
While this process is going on, the individ- 
ual is encouraged to explore these various 
factors in arriving at a suitable vocational 
choice and a plan of action designed to help 
him achieve his vocational objective. Suc- 
cessful counseling in the Employment Serv- 
ice depends upon the ability of the coun- 
selor to provide the applicant with sufficient 
information about himself and about the 
job market so that the applicant can make a 
suitable vocational plan which he accepts 
as desirable and achievable. 

Follow-up studies that have been con- 
ducted on the usefulness of the GATB have 
indicated that counselees who followed the 
counselors’ recommendations made with the 
use of the GATB were more successful and 
satisfied in their work than those who en- 
tered other types of work. 
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of counseling. 


COMMENTS 


N WRITING about the GATB in my text- 

book on testing, I described the battery 
as “potentially the most useful instrument 
of individual (vocational) diagnosis which 
has been developed.” At the same time I 
was critical of the lack of published data 
of the types needed in evaluating the results 
obtained. The comments which follow are 
based primarily on the article which pre- 
cedes this brief paper, but draw also on the 
current manual for the GATB, which is a 
second edition. 





Many of the shortcomings pointed out in 
my original discussion of this battery have 
been remedied. Sometimes the remedies 
are published and reported in detail; some- 
times we are still left somewhat in the dark 
concerning details. For example, the data 
on occupational validities are reported in 
considerable detail, in the manual: the 
article refers to the manual for these, merely 
summarizing them very briefly. This seems 
justifiable, since the data are so voluminous 
and one can see the manual. But Dvorak 
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makes statements such as one that “matura- 
tion studies conducted on high school stu- 
dents have shown. . .,” without citing data 
or referring to the actual studies. A num- 
ber have been made, but the reader cannot 
examine the data and methods on the basis 
of this type of statement and without being 
directed to generally accessible reports. He 
needs to know, for instance, whether these 
studies of scores in grades nine through 
twelve were based on the same pupils 
tested in successive years, or on different 
pupils tested in one school year: the for- 
mer type of data provide much more con- 
clusive evidence than the latter, but are 
not typically collected in doctoral dis- 
sertations! 

Nearly half of the occupations for which 
cutting scores are available have occupa- 
tional test data to support the cutting scores 
and the grouping of occupations, but some- 
thing over half of these grouped occupations 
are grouped on the basis of job descriptions 
(the Dictionary of Occupational Titles?) 
only. It would be desirable, in fact vital, 
to validate these groupings. For example, 
OAP (Occupational Ability Pattern) 4, re- 
quiring about average or better intelligence, 
numerical aptitude, and spatial aptitude, in- 
cludes 39 occupations in the professional 
and skilled categories, but only six of these 
are placed here because of test data from 
these occupations. Sixteen of these jobs 
are drafting occupations, and four of them 
have test data: it seems safe enough to 
conclude that since mechanical draftsmen 
need OAP-4, electrical and map draftsmen 
do also. But the inferences do not seem 
quite so safe in the case of moisture testers, 
juice standardizers, and bacteriological tech- 
nicians, also included in this family and 
with no closely related occupations for 
which test data are available. An obvious 
step is to collect data on such occupations 
and find out if the grouping is justified. So 
far as one can tell, this procedure has not 
explicitly been followed. 

The size of these occupational samples 
raises another important question. They 
are, as Dvorak indicates, being increased as 
new data accumulate. But the sizes range 
from 30 to nearly 200. Here it is well to 
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remember that in other studies such groups 
proved useful but are smaller than opti- 
mal: Strong concluded that N’s of 500 were 
desirable for stability and discrimination. 
Cross-validation is of course the proof of 
the adequacy of the sample, and this has 
been carried out in some instances, “when- 
ever possible” according to the manual. 
In the case of engineers, the manual reports, 
the validity of the OAP on a validation 
group of employees was .64, on the cross- 
validation groups of engineering students 
it was .37 and .47. This is the normal 
shrinkage, especially with small N’s and 
groups as different as employees and stu- 
dents; the data are very encouraging. But 
they also raise questions: for  typist- 
stenographers the validation group OAP 
had a validity coefficient of .37, while cross- 
validation groups yielded validities of .49, 
.63, and .68! This defies the laws of re- 
gression and probability, being inflation in- 
stead of shrinkage. Why? 

The reason may lie in the numbers in 
each group and in the type of validity co- 
efficient. First, the latter point, then more 
on the numbers game. Guilford writes of 
Iter, tetrachoric correlation, the type used 
with the GATB: “Numbers should be 
large, preferably as large as 400, due to the 
sampling error Of Tet - - - Tree is Systemati- 
cally too large.” In other words, we can 
expect tetrachoric correlation coefficients to 
be larger than the true correlations, and 
when the size of the sample is small we can 
expect sampling errors and the variations 
in validity coefficients to be larger than they 
usually are. 

Now the numbers: The manual shows 
77 occupations (specific jobs) for which 
there are validity data, ranging from ac- 
countants to wrapper layer and examiners, 
tobacco. N’s range from 26 to 214, with 
half of them less than 50, most of them be- 
tween 35 and 80. Most have only been 
validated, only 9 have been cross-validated. 
The fers range from .24 to .93 (this 
being almost incredible, as high as the re- 
liability of the best of tests), most of them 
being between .50 and .70 (2/3). I have 


analyzed these correlations according to the 
size of the occupational sample. 


When N 
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equals 100 or more, the r is smaller than 
.60 (13/14 cases); when N is less than 50, 
the r is greater than .55 (36/38 instances). 
Clearly, the large validity coefficients are 
partly a function of the small numbers. 
Add to this the fact that these are tetra- 
choric correlations, and we see that they 
exaggerate the validity of the OAPs. 

Judging by the data and descriptions in 
the manual, I had no clear idea as to 
whether the cutting scores were established 
because experience generally showed that 
one-third of the employees in a given kind 
of job were not satisfactory, or because em- 
pirical data in each plant yielded a most 
efficient cut-off point which proved to be at 
about the 33rd percentile. Dvorak indicates 
in this paper that the latter, empirical, 
method is the one used. This is encourag- 
ing. So is the consistent practice of making 
it clear whether the validities reported are 
concurrent or predictive. It would be help- 
ful to know more about the criteria: how 
reliable and how adequate they are. For 
example, Ghiselli has summarized data 
which make it very clear that aptitude tests 
are much better predictors of success in 
training than of success on the job. The 
GATB uses sometimes training, and some- 
times job performance, criteria. It all de- 
pends on the local office or state agency 
making the study. 

In conclusion, we must again ask our 
basic question: how well does this battery 
differentiate special abilities and make dif- 
ferential predictions? The answer seems to 
be, not as well as the normative and raw 
validity data suggest. But this is only part 
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Some differentiation is 
achieved, enough to be helpful in many 


of the answer. 


cases. The GATB does not differentiate 
physicians from engineers, but it does dif- 
ferentiate these from draftsmen and tech- 
nicians. Intelligence tests do this too, but 
not quite as well as this battery. And cal- 
culating machine servicemen, not differen- 
tiated from welders by intelligence tests, are 
differentiated by other tests in this battery. 
Other devices must be used to differentiate 
between some of the occupations which the 
GATB puts in the same group. Larger 
numbers of occupations must be covered by 
test-based norms and cutting scores. Larger 
occupational samples must be used in norm. 
ing and validation in order to obtain stable 
differences. Inflated coefficients must be 
discounted somewhat in practice. 

As test users, we must keep our perspec- 
tive. The data now available leave much 
to be desired. At the same time, the data 
now available represent the most extensive 
and careful program of occupational test 
development ever carried out for civilian 
occupations. They are impressive in their 
scope and substantial in their validity. The 
reporting of what has been done is becom- 
ing more complete and more detailed, as 
manuals are revised and as more articles 
appear in professional and scientific jour- 
nals. We can only hope that this program 
will be so well supported in the future that 
Dr. Dvorak and her colleagues may be en- 
abled to pursue a more active program of 
data collection, analysis, and publication. 
In the meantime, we have here a useful 
tool.—DoNnaLp E. SUPER 
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ON THE TEACHING OF OCCUPATIONS 


DANIEL SINICK and 


— Is THE fourth in a series of reviews of 
research on the teaching of occupations. 
Previous reviews will be found in Group 
Guidance! and in the November 1953 and 
October 1954 issues of this Journal. The 
present article describes research reported 
in doctoral dissertations, masters’ theses, and 
other professional literature during the 
calendar years of 1954 and 1955, together 
with earlier research which has just come 
to the authors’ attention. 


Summary 


The reader who skims may want the 
cream at once. 

From the experimental research reviewed 
below, we may infer that high school courses 
in occupations increased earnings and job 
satisfaction a year after graduation, and im- 
proved academic achievement in college. 
As a financial investment, one course pro- 
duced a profit of 400 per cent in one year. 
Plant tours produced better results than 
film strips, while tape recordings produced 
about the same results as reading occupa- 
tional literature; in both cases the criterion 
was a test of occupational information. 

The most comprehensive survey of cur- 
rent practice revealed that 29 per cent of 
447 secondary schools offered courses in oc- 
cupations. Five of eight surveys reported 
that more than two-thirds of the participat- 
ing schools offered either a course or a unit 
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1954-1955 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


on occupations. Most of the reports on 
teaching methods showed a majority of the 
schools to be using field trips and plant 
tours. 

Among the opinions expressed, 60 per 
cent of the educators in one study and 90 
per cent of the teachers in another said that 
every teacher should be required to have a 
thorough knowledge of the occupations re- 
lated to his teaching field. Over 60 per 
cent in both studies said their own knowl- 
edge of occupations in their own fields was 
inadequate. 

Studies of current practice and opinion 
still outnumber the experimental investiga- 
tions. There were four of the latter, three 
in the United States [6, 7, 18] and one in 
England [/0]. Seven researches [2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
17, 23) called upon student opinion in the 
evaluation of course content and methods. 
Three researches [3, 4, 22] utilized educa- 
tors’ opinion. Fourteen studies [/, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26] gathered 
data indicating what practices are in use 
and to what extent. One of these [20] 
covered elementary schools and one [24] 
junior colleges. Of those that covered sec- 
ondary schools, five [/, 13, 14, 16, 25] com- 
pared the practices of different-sized schools. 


Experiments 


For the first time in the history of research 
a course in occupations has been evaluated 
against the ultimate criteria of job satisfac- 
tion and earnings a year after graduation. 
Cuony’s [6] experiment marks a milestone 
on a road that future research must follow 
if we are to test the effectiveness of voca- 
tional guidance against the end result that 
we seek. It also introduces a new technique 
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of pretesting equated groups which future 
experimenters may wish to employ. All 
workers in vocational guidance may find 
encouragement in the fact that the superior 
earnings of the experimental group, in one 
year, amounted to five times the cost of the 
course. The experimental group earned 
$7,719 more than the controls; the course 
cost $1,542. 

The late Dr. Lowenstein’s [18] parallel 
study has given us our first evidence that a 
high school course in occupations improved 
the freshman grade-point average in college, 
thus lending experimental support to the 
recent action of Brown, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, and M.1.T. in accepting Worcester’s 
new Self-Appraisal and Careers course? for 
college entrance credit. 

Helliwell [/0], to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the film strip, the visit, and 
their combined use, exposed 424 pupils 
from five secondary schools in a Lancashire 
(England) industrial town to one hour of 
each technique devoted to a newspaper 
plant and one hour to a dairy. The mean 
scores on two 40-item tests given “exactly 
one week after the time of actual instruc- 
tion” are as follows: 


Method Newspaper Dairy 
Film strip 14.63 14.17 
Visit 19.74 17.29 
Combined 25.30 20.58 


Although his published summary does not 
further describe the basic experimental de- 
sign, Helliwell concluded that “the com- 
bined method is best, the visit method sec- 
ond best and the film-strip poorest. . . .” 

Dobberstein [7] randomly divided 150 
Elmira, New York, 8th-grade girls and boys 
into three groups of equal size. One group 
received no occupational orientation. One 
group read six Science Research Associates 
Occupational Briefs. One group listened to 
six tape recordings covering the materials in 
the briefs, each recording in the form of an 
interview by a pupil of a person engaged in 
the occupation. Conducted during regular 
class periods, each reading or listening ses- 
sion was followed by discussion, guided by 


*See this Journal, 1955, 34, 213-216. 
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the same outline for both experimental 
groups. Before and after the experiment 
proper, all pupils took a test of occupational 
information based on the materials in the 
briefs and recordings, and made a statement 
of vocational choice. In occupational in- 
formation acquired, both experimental 
groups significantly surpassed the control 
group; both experimental groups showed 
significantly greater change in vocational 
choices. 


Student Opinion 


A rich ore too often mistaken for slag, 
student opinion is far better represented in 
the present review than in previous ones. 
Shosteck’s survey [23] of 3,944 Philadelphia 
and 790 New Haven high school seniors in- 
dicates the need for emphasis on local job 
opportunities and on the educational re- 
quirements of professional and technical 
positions. 

Girard [9] found, from the questionnaire 
responses of 859 seniors in 62 Utah high 
schools, that “the five most mentioned 
sources for vocational information are self, 
205; employment agency, 205; want ads, 79; 
friends and family, 103; and school, 77. It 
can be seen by these figures that the school 
is not giving the information needed by the 
students.” 

On Frick’s [8] questionnaire returns from 
727 graduates of seven Colorado high 
schools, 75 per cent of the graduates added 
their own comments; more than half of 
these stressed the need for more occupa- 
tional information. 

Logie and Ballin [7] collected responses 
to an anonymous questionnaire from 100 
of 165 men and women six months after 
they had taken a six-week course in group 
guidance for adults at the Marina Adult 
School in San Francisco. Of the 26 who had 
changed jobs (all were satisfied with the 
change), 20 checked “occupational informa- 
tion gained in group meetings” as a reason 
for the change. This was by far the most 
frequently offered reason of the seven cited 
in the study. 

Andrews [2] describes an evaluation of 
the city-wide Minneapolis job conferences 
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which constitute “the culminating activity 
in the two- or three-week career unit which 
is taught in all modern-problems classes.” 
The conferences were arranged for every job 
listed by at least ten students, they were 
limited to sections of thirty, and were at- 
tended by 2,108 seniors during a one-week 
period in the spring. Conference leaders, 
active in the jobs they discussed, “were given 
both written and oral instructions on the 
conferences they were to conduct.” 

Modern-problems teachers reported that 
students “complained about some speakers 
talking too much of their own businesses, 
conducting tours with an insufficient num- 
ber of leaders, and trying to cover too broad 
a field.” Counselors and coordinators, who 
commented on students’ inappropriate at- 
tire and noted that students “often seem 
unprepared to ask questions,” reported stu- 
dents’ opinions regarding the tours: “Some 
were too long, some seemed unrelated to 
the job under discussion, some were planned 
so the talk was given during the tour and 
it was too noisy to hear.” Opinions elicited 
directly from students were that conference 
leaders should give more facts, be more 
specific about training requirements, do a 
better job of describing “ta day in the life 
of” the worker, and that better follow-up 
was needed, as well as better preparation in 
class. 

Crisman and Bryan [5] report that evalua- 
tion by students, parents, and teachers in- 
dicated that the vocations program at West- 
ern State High School, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, needed overhauling. Student response 
to the question “Do you think that our high 
school gives adequate assistance in the 
choice or selection of a vocation?” revealed 
that 14 per cent considered the program ex- 
cellent; 36 per cent, good; 33 per cent, fair; 
and 17 per cent, poor. “The response of 
parents was very similar”; that of teachers 
is not given. The principal features of the 
revamped program the next year were talks 
by representatives of different vocations; 
vocations units taught in sophomore Eng- 
lish and senior government classes; individ- 
ual and group conferences; tests, literature, 
and audio-visual aids; and vocational im- 
plications discussed in all courses. At the 
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end of the year, the program was rated 
excellent by 26 per cent of the students, good 
by 68 per cent, fair by 6 per cent, and poor 
by none. 
Buie [4] gathered data by questionnaire 
from 2,150 high school students in voca- 
tional agriculture courses in 13 North- 
Central states. The percentage of students 
preferring field trips was 54.1, films 28.9, 
printed materials 17.0. The percentage pre- 
ferring to obtain occupational information 
in agriculture from people engaged in the 
occupation was 57.1, from agriculture 
teacher 38.4, from school counselor 4.6. 


Educators’ Opinions 


Buie also gathered questionnaire re- 
sponses from 51 high school teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in 13 North-Central 
states. The percentage of teachers deeming 
field trips of “much” value was 83, resource 
people 64, films and slides 56, printed mate- 
rials 39. Occupational information, held 
45 teachers, should be integrated in agri- 
culture courses, while 6 preferred an occu- 
pations course; none chose reading in li- 
brary as a medium. 

Ross [22], from the responses of 516 Iowa 
high school teachers to an opinion scale, 
found that “over 80 per cent preferred to 
give occupational information as a part of 
the subject matter rather than in a separate 
course or as a course unit” or in the home- 
room. “Over 60 per cent felt that they had 
had insufficient training for the effective 
presentation of occupational information. 
Over 90 per cent felt that teacher-training 
institutions should require of their gradu- 
ates a thorough knowledge of occupations 
related to the field of their teaching major.” 

Bedell and Nelson [3] found, from the 
questionnaire responses of 311 “secondary 
level educators” representing 300 Nebraska 
schools in towns of 2,500 population or less, 
that 87 per cent “feel that occupational in- 
formation should be a required part of the 
high school curriculum,” about 50 per cent 
“feel that occupational information can 
best be presented in regular subject classes,” 
less than 40 per cent “feel they are qualified 
to present occupational information in the 
subjects they teach and related fields,” about 
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60 per cent “feel that courses in occupa- 
tional information relative to a teacher’s 
major field of study should be a prerequisite 
for the granting of a certificate to teach,” 
and over 80 per cent “feel that more courses 
in occupational information should be pro- 
vided in teacher-training institutions, . 

at both the graduate and undergraduate 
level.” 


Current Practice 

Although future practice need not be 
guided by current practice, teachers can no 
doubt be helped by increased knowledge of 
Occupations “as she is taught” in other 
schools. To conserve space, data indicating 
the relative use of various practices are pre- 
sented in this order: name of investigator, 
source of data (by questionnaire unless 
otherwise indicated), and practices in rank 
order, each practice followed by applicable 
per cent or number. 

Girard [9]: 62 Utah high school princi- 
pals; catalogs and bulletins 95 per cent, films 
89 per cent, occupations units 87 per cent, 
assemblies 81 per cent, field trips 71 per 
cent, career days 58 per cent. 

Hoard [//]: interviews with guidance 
personnel in 30 Missouri Negro high 
schools; bulletin boards 90.0 per cent, guest 
speakers 80.0 per cent, field trips 72.3 per 
cent, homeroom program 66.6 per cent, 
school publication 53.3 per cent, films 40.0 
per cent, browsing shelf 26.6 per cent, oc- 
cupations course 20.0 per cent, case confer- 
ences 6.6 per cent. 

Kremen [15]: questionnaire plus inter- 
views with personnel in 16 Fresno County, 
California, high schools; occupational in- 
formation correlated with teaching of sub- 
jects 93.75 per cent, career days 87.50 per 
cent, occupations course or unit 81.25 per 
cent, file of unbound current material 50.00 
per cent, industrial and related visits 50.00 
per cent, posters and exhibits 37.50 per cent, 
occupational books 37.50 per cent, assem- 
blies 25.00 per cent, work experience 18.75 
per cent, current local information 12.50 
per cent. 

McGlasson [19]: interviews with guid- 
ance directors of 24 Indiana junior high 
schools; audio-visual materials 75 per cent, 
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information through regular classes or clubs 
37 per cent, guest speakers 29 per cent, 
career days 4 per cent. 

Anderson [/]: 94 high schools in 25 
states; pamphlets and bulletins 64, occupa- 
tion shelves in library 63, movies 62, books 
60, guest speakers 60, career days 38, occu- 
pations units 34, occupational information 
in homeroom 32, radio 29, industrial visits 
12, occupations course 11. 

Kaupp [/3]: guidance administrators in 
408 Minnesota high schools; occupational 
briefs and pamphlets 301, current materials 
displayed 289, subject-matter teachers pro- 
vide occupational information 285, occupa- 
tions course or unit 278, audio-visual mate- 
rials 233, field trips 196, file of unbound 
materials 189, career day 148, community 
occupational survey “in the last five years” 
62. 

Kinker and Fox [/4]: 253 high schools in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; file of current mate- 
rials 62 per cent, occupational information 
an integral part of total guidance program 
58 per cent, industrial visit 36 per cent, voca- 
tional opportunities studied and discussed 
in homerooms and classrooms 35 per cent, 
occupations course 24 per cent, such course 
taught by person with non-teaching work 
experience 24 per cent. 

Leonard [/6]: interviews with principals 
of 15 Massachusetts public high schools; 
guest speakers 13, occupations units 12, co- 
operative part-time employment 12, posters 
and exhibits 9, community occupational 
surveys 7, occupational corner in library 7, 
career days 7. 

Stone [25]: interviews with guidance ad- 
ministrators in 73 Arizona public high 
schools; field trips 95 per cent, part-time 
work permitted 80 per cent, occupations 
units 76 per cent, guest speakers 64 per cent, 
career days 26 per cent, assemblies 21 per 
cent, work experience 16 per cent, occupa- 
tions course 14 per cent. 

The last five studies compared the prac- 
tices of different-sized schools. 

McGlasson’s study, listed above, also pro- 
vided data regarding the use of occupations 
courses and units. While 29 per cent of his 
24 Indiana junior high schools offered 
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neither a course nor a unit in occupations, 
62 per cent offered an occupations unit in a 
required course, 4 per cent offered such a 
unit in an elective course, and 4 per cent 
offered an elective course in occupations. 

Hoppock and Stevens [12], through a sur- 
vey of 255 secondary schools, found that 
occupations courses generally ranged from 
66 to 86 clock hours, were usually elective 
in senior high schools and required in junior 
high schools, and most frequently used as 
textbook Brewer and Landy’s Occupations 
and as techniques self-measurement, visual 
aids, visits, laboratory study, and guest 
speakers. This survey includes numerous 
suggestions by experienced teachers of oc- 
cupations, who “emphasize the desirability 
ot using a variety of teaching techniques 
and of keeping the course content close to 
the important local occupations by includ- 
ing follow-up studies and field trips.” 

Wimmer’s survey [26] of 447 secondary 
schools throughout the country revealed 
that 29 per cent offered an occupations 
course. 

Reed’s survey [21] of 38 high schools and 
10 junior high schools in Los Angeles 
County, reported in this Journal, yielded 
findings too numerous for summarization 
here. Several trends detected by Reed 
should, however, be mentioned. Instead 
of “an unrelated program of vocational 
planning and preparation . . . the dissemi- 
nation of occupational information through 
group activities has become an integral part 
of the secondary school program.” As those 
responsible for such dissemination, “a defi- 
nite trend was noted away from the use of 
counselors to the use of teachers. ...” Reed 
also noted “a distinct trend” toward in- 
creased use of occupations units in the 9th 
and 10th grades, with considerable repeti- 
tion of activities in the 12th grade, a situa- 
tion he sees as warranting research “to dis- 
cover if it is appropriate to repeat activities 
or to evaluate which activities should be 
stressed at the various grade levels.” 

That the teaching of occupations need 
not, and certainly should not, be confined to 
the secondary-school level is indicated by 
two studies which tapped higher and lower 
levels. Stevens and Hoppock [24] found 
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that, of 58 junior colleges responding to 
their survey, 18 “made some provision for 
the classroom presentation of occupational 
information,” 4 reporting “‘courses devoted 
exclusively or predominantly” to such in- 
formation. 

The National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers con- 
ducted a survey [20] which covered elemen- 
tary schools located in 19 states and repre- 
sented 244,297 pupils. The percentage of 
schools which used occupational informa- 
tion ranged from 19 in the kindergarten to 
49 in the eighth grade. Classroom teachers 
dealt with occupational problems more fre- 
quently than specialized personnel. 


Conclusions 


Teachers of occupations can profit from a 
knowledge of the content and methods em- 
ployed by others; they can profit from a 
knowledge of other educators’ opinions re- 
garding these and related matters. Many 
current practices and opinions have with- 
stood the test of time. More rigorous tests 
can be applied, however, through appropri- 
ate experimental designs. Much is to be 
learned, too, from student opinion, which 
can help adapt courses to differences of 
grade level and of aspirational level. 

Adaptations of course content and meth- 
ods should be based upon continuing re- 
search on the teaching of occupations. As 
such research is completed and reported, 
the authors of this review will continue to 
bring together the findings. They will be 
grateful to readers who call to their atten- 
tion any relevant research. 
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ACCREDITED HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 


“More people will enroll in private home study courses this year than 
will enter college this fall as freshmen,” says Dr. Homer Kempfer, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Home Study Council. To provide reliable 
information about the standards of the different schools, the Council 
appointed an Accrediting Commission of educators who examined all 
applicant schools’ teachers, instructional material, records of graduates, 
advertising and tuition. The twenty-five schools accredited September 1, 


1956 include technical, business and art schools. 


The “List of Accredited 


Home Study Schools” is available in public libraries or from the National 
Home Study Council, 510 Evans Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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City-Wide Directors of Guidance 


JOHN F. MACDONNELL 


gage organization of guidance serv- 
ices has experienced rapid and wide- 
spread growth over the past four decades. 
Parallel growth is found in the position of 
the chief administrator of these services most 
often designated as the “Director of Guid- 
ance” though other titles are and have been 
in vogue. Two hundred such directors re- 
cently participated in a study [2] to deter- 
mine the nature of this position and es- 
tablish a list of duties essential to it. Forty 
states and cities of many sizes were 
represented. 

Selection of the participants was based on 
recommendations of the various state direc- 
tors of guidance or other leaders in the field 
in states not having state directors. This 
was made necessary by the absence of a 
usable list of city-wide directors which would 
make a random sample possible. Four cri- 
teria were established as the basis for recom- 
mendation: (1) directors should have 
city-wide status; (2) they should have guid- 
ance administration as their major responsi- 
bility; (3) they should be well qualified for 
their jobs; (4) there should be evidence of 
a high-type of guidance practice and main- 
tenance of a professional outlook on the 
job. 

An invitation to take part and a copy of 
the rating scale was sent to those recom- 
mended. The writer prepared the scale by 
analyzing books on guidance administra- 
tion, periodicals and reports. Personal in- 
terviews with guidance personnel, directors, 
and school administrators were also used, 
and the checklist was refined and validated 
in a pilot study. Two hundred five were 
completed in the final study, five unusable, 
making a net return of 200, or 84 per cent 
of the possible returns. These were re- 
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corded and divided arbitrarily into five size 
categories: (1) directors in cities under 
10,000; (2) those in cities from 10,000 to 
25,000; (3) 25,000 to 50,000; (4) 50,000 to 
100,000; (5) over 100,000. 

In completing the checklist, the partici- 
pants were asked to rate duties performed 
by themselves for “Frequency,” “Difficulty,” 
and “Importance” using a 5 point scale for 
each rating category. Since there was an 
uneven number of ratings for the various 
items in each of the three rating categories, 
mean scores were used to make the rating 
comparable. The mean scores for each of 
the items in each of the three ratings were 
then ranked in size from the largest to the 
smallest and divided into deciles by count- 
ing down 10 per cent of the activities. 
Tables were constructed to show these de- 
cile ratings. In the study, the decile is 
understood to be a range of scores as de- 
scribed by Goodenough [/]. 

Essential duties were determined by 
utilizing the criteria of “Frequency” and 
“Importance.” “Difficulty” was omitted be- 
cause of the many factors involved as a cause 
of difficulty in the performance of a duty, 
and these factors were not considered in the 
study. Since no single item had a mean 
score of 0 in any of the three ratings, none 
could be labeled non-essential. Also, since 
mean ratings were distributed over a wide 
range represented by the deciles 1 through 
10, it was felt that the gradation of the du- 
ties into varying degrees of essentiality 
would be the most effective method of pre- 
senting the list of duties. 

For this purpose, five degrees of essen- 
tiality were arbitrarily chosen and were 
labeled “Most Essential,” “More Essential,” 
“Essential,” “Less Essential,” and “Least 
Essential.” To assign the duties to the 
proper group, weighted scores of 5 through 
50 were assigned to each of the deciles | 
through 10 for both “Frequency” and “Iin- 
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portance.” The weighted scores for “Fre- 
quency” and “Importance” were added, re- 
sulting in each duty carrying a total 
weighted score of from 10 to 100. Degrees 
of essentiality were then assigned on the 
basis of the following total weighted scores: 
“Most Essential,” 85 to 100; “More Essen- 
tial,” 70 to 80; “Essential,” 45 to 65; “Less 
Essential,” 30 to 40; and “Least Essential,” 
10 to 25. 

The list of most essential duties for all 
cities combined as determined by this 
method follows. The marked agreement 
and the labeling of these duties as most 
essential give some evidence that these du- 
ties may be considered the core of the job 
of the city-wide director of guidance as it 
presently exists. 


Most Essential Duties 

Plan and develop the guidance program, 
coordinating it with other areas of instruc- 
tion. Develop and maintain an acceptable 
philosophy for the guidance services. Assist 
principals in formulating policies affecting 
guidance services. Organize and/or con- 
duct staff conferences. Develop a testing 
program for junior high school. Develop 
a testing program for senior high school. 
Develop a program for collection of pupil 
data in junior high school. Develop a pro- 
gram for collection of pupil data in senior 
high school. Hold individual conferences 
with counselors or teachers. Report on and 
interpret test results. Counsel parents in 
office, home or by phone. Do independent 
study. Read professional books, magazines, 
reports, etc. Maintain a program of public 
relations for guidance services. Keep rec- 
ords of various kinds. Evaluate the guid- 
ance program. 

Analysis of the data shows that the city- 
wide director's job, though of rapid develop- 
ment, is maturing along functional lines. 
‘The job is substantially the same in cities 
of all sizes in regard to the duties per- 
formed. This was shown by the complete 
agreement found on many duties, which 
were rated “Most Essential” in cities of all 
sizes, such as “Develop and maintain an 
acceptable philosophy for the guidance 
services”; “Plan and develop the guidance 
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program coordinating it with other areas 
of instruction”; “Develop a program for 
collection of pupil data in senior high 
school” and so on. There were significantly 
few items on which there was a marked 
change in the degree of essentiality. 

The city director’s job covers a wide range 


of activities. All 100 duties on the checklist 
are performed by directors in the several 
geographical areas. Importance in some 
degree is attached to all of them, though 
with some modifications as explained in 
marginal notes or in the open-end question 
on the checklist. 

City-wide directors place much emphasis 
on the area of policy and planning. Of the 
six areas of work described in the study, 
this was considered the most important 
since 50 per cent of all duties in this area 
were rated “Most Essential.” Duties con- 
cerned with research and evaluation are the 
most difficult to perform while routine, 
clerical duties are the easiest. Coordinating 
guidance activities is the most time-consum- 
ing area of work. Over 65 per cent of the 
directors report spending between one half 
to three fourths of their time on these 
duties. 

Certain other factors connected with the 
city-wide director’s job point to increasing 
maturity. Directors report the need for a 
full year of academic work beyond the Mas- 
ter’s degree in preparation for the job. 
While most directors even in the smallest 
communities hold the Master’s degree, 20 
per cent hold Doctor’s degrees. Over one 
half report continuous non-academic work 
experience of one year or more. Few have 
not had extended periods of this work ex- 
perience. The average work week is 44 
hours though directors in the largest cities 
report 70 hours or mure. The training 
ground for the city director is the high 
school counselor’s job. 

While the job has shown definite signs 
of maturing in the areas described, there is 
some evidence of the developmental stage 
remaining. Many of the directors are in 
newly created positions or have been pro- 
moted to the newly created position within 
the past several years. The degree of em- 
phasis placed upon certain of the duties is 
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dependent upon the number of years the 
guidance department has been established. 
Many directors report that their work is 
confined to the secondary level while others 
report that the activities rated are still in 
the embryonic stages. 


Summary 

The job of the city-wide director of 
guidance has developed rapidly over the 
past 40 years. By means of a job analysis 
survey of 200 city-wide directors in 40 states 
and cities of many sizes, the writer has at- 
tempted to determine the nature of this job 
by compiling a list of duties essential to the 
adequate performance of the job. The du- 


ties were divided into varying degrees of 
essentiality and analysis of them shows that 
the job has matured and is functioning as a 
recognized part of the scholastic administra- 
tive team. The data also show that the 
job is substantially the same in cities of all 
sizes, and it covers a wide range of activities 
characterized by emphasis on policy making 
and planning. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 





The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped has added a new section to their policy recommendation for 
federal, state and local governmental agencies. 

“To insure that full consideration will be given to the physically handi- 
capped in examination, appointment, or reassignment,” the three original 
points stated: physical standards should be based on the objectively ascer- 
tained, essential physical requirements of each job; appraisals of pertinent 
qualifications should be made fairly and any preemployment tests used 
should be adapted to the special circumstances of the handicapped; ap- 
praisal of the physical abilities of the handicapped should be made in 
relation to essential physical requirements of jobs, considering any special 
compensations the handicapped have developed for their impairments. 

The added section relates to the re-employment or reassignment of em- 
ployees injured on-the-job or in off-the-job accidents. The Public Service 
sub-committee, which wrote the new addition, believes that this policy, 
long practised by most private employers, should also be the policy of 
government services: 

“4, Employees who acquire disabilities as the result of work injuries, 
off-the-job accidents or disease conditions, will be given full opportunity 
in re-employment or in transferring to other more suitable jobs. 

If necessary, available vocational rehabilitation services of public or 
private agencies including counseling and guidance, medical and surgical 
services, retraining or other preparatory services, will be utilized to every 
practical degree to prepare the handicapped employee for another more 
suitable job.” 
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Educational and Vocational Counseling 
from the Actuarial Point of View 


PAUL HORST 


| N A SENSE the title for this discussion is not 

quite accurate, for we hope to show 
either that there is no such thing as the 
actuarial approach to educational and vo- 
cational counseling, or if such an approach 
exists, there can be no other. We hope to 
show that all acceptable approaches are 
special cases only of the approach we shall 
consider, however it is identified. 

There are many kinds of counselors and 
counseling techniques; and there are many 
objectives which counselors and their clients 
are interested in achieving. We shall not 
here attempt to consider in detail the vari- 
ous kinds of counselors and counseling tech- 
niques but shall restrict our discussion to 
educational and vocational counseling. 

The first question we shall ask about the 
counselor is, just what is he trying to do for 
the client? Having specified that the coun- 
seling shall be educational and vocational, 
we might very appropriately say that it will 
be concerned primarily with arriving at de- 
cisions about specific educational or voca- 
tional objectives. Perhaps most of us could 
agree that in the case of educational coun- 
seling, the counseling sessions should result 
in some kind of decision on the part of the 
client as to what particular course of study 
or major he should take in college. Should 
he major in engineering, in education, or in 
physics? At the risk of greatly over-simpli- 
fying the problem, we may suggest that the 
chief concern in educational and vocational 
counseling is to help the client find the 
course of study or the job which is best for 
him. 

An important problem connected with 
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educational and _ vocational counseling 
frequently arises because the objectives 
which the client has chosen for himself may 
not be appropriate or suitable for him. The 
client may have had his heart set on being 
a doctor or a lawyer for reasons which are 
quite irrelevant or unrelated to his particu- 
lar aptitudes or the needs of the community, 
whereas appropriate counseling activities 
might indicate that he would do better as 
an engineer or an accountant. Certainly, 
much counseling activity legitimately may 
be concerned with the problem of helping 
the client to adjust himself to realistic voca- 
tional and educational goals. 

Perhaps a more serious problem for the 
counselor is not the person who has mis- 
judged his relative strengths and weaknesses 
for various kinds of vocational objectives, 
but rather the one who should not attempt 
any advanced educational or vocational ac- 
tivities. ‘These are the people who should 
never go to college, or once having started 
should not try to finish, but should rather 
find some other useful activity wherein they 
can make a contribution. Here the coun- 
selor may serve an important function by 
getting the client to accept more realistic 
goals. 

Another important topic which we can- 
not consider in detail is the techniques by 
which the counselor gets the client to recog- 
nize those educational and vocational ac- 
tivities which are appropriate for his par- 
ticular abilities. Whether the counselor 
does this by indirection so that the client 
discovers the solution for himself, or 
whether the counselor implicitly tells him 
the facts as he sees them, these considera- 
tions are beyond the scope of our discussion. 
We shall be primarily concerned with those 
aspects of counseling which enable the 
counselor to tell the client what he should 
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study and what kind of a job he should look 
for. To simplify the discussion, we shall 
say that the counselor tells the client what 
he should do. The reader can put his own 
interpretation on the word “tell” according 
to his particular philosophy of counseling. 
The counselor may tell the client bluntly, 
or he may be completely non-directive in his 
techniques. 

Let us consider now how the counselor is 
able to tell the client what he should do. 
Unless the counselor is in some way able 
to tell what the client ought to do, it is 
pretty difficult to see how he can be of any 
value to the client in helping him select 
appropriate educational or vocational ob- 
jectives. Let us also assume that the coun- 
selor is the stereotype of an ideal educational 
and vocational counselor. 

The first thing that our ideal counselor 
has to know before he can tell a client what 
he should do, is what kind of things there 
are to be done. Certainly, he cannot tell 
the client what courses he should study un- 
less he knows what courses are offered. 
Neither can he tell the client what kind of 
job he should prepare himself for or what 
kind of job he should look for once he 
graduates unless he knows what kinds of 
jobs exist. Our ideal counselor should know 
about a great many different kinds of courses 
of study and about a great many different 
kinds of jobs which are available to people. 

In the second place, our ideal counselor 
should have a great deal of knowledge about 
all of these different courses of study and 
all of these different jobs. The reason he 
should know about these things is that he 
must know what kinds of behavior are re- 
garded as desirable in each of these different 
kinds of activities. He should know the 
things that people have to do in the various 
jobs. For example, he should know that 
one of the behaviors essential in engineering 
is the reading of blueprints. In the medical 
field, one of the behaviors might be making 
incisions in human flesh with a scalpel. He 
must, of course, be able to describe these be- 
haviors in considerable detail. He should 
also be able to tell which behaviors are 
appropriate for each of the jobs and which 
behaviors are not. 
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But it is not enough for the counselor to 
know what kinds of things are to be done 
and studied, and what kinds of behaviors 


are required in these activities. It is also 
important that he have some way of indicat- 
ing how desirable the various kinds of ap- 
propriate behaviors are. He need not be 
able to say, “This blueprint has been read 
with three and six tenths units of effective- 
ness by this particular person.” But he 
should be able to make some sort of discrim- 
ination among the blueprint reading abili- 
ties of engineers. Our ideal counselor 
should at least be able to say, ““These persons 
are O.K. in reading blueprints, and these 
persons are not.” The very least we could 
ask is that our ideal counselor be able to say, 
“Maybe these people can read blueprints 
O.K., and maybe those people can’t read 
them so well.” But we must have some evi- 
dence of discrimination on the part of the 
counselor with respect to the blueprint read- 
ing behavior of various persons. 

Another requirement of our ideal coun- 
selor is that, whatever his system of dis- 
criminating among the behaviors in the 
various jobs, he should be able to get other 
people to agree with him. If our counselor 
did not have some system for discriminat- 
ing among the blueprint reading behaviors 
of engineers which also made sense to other 
people, then we might well question him. 

Our ideal counselor should also be more 
or less persistent in the system he uses for 
discriminating among the blueprint read- 
ing behaviors of persons. Suppose after 
observing an engineer reading a blueprint, 
the counselor says, “Jones is very good at 
reading blueprints.” Tomorrow he comes 
back and says, “I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I’ve decided Jones is very poor at read- 
ing blueprints.” The next day he returns 
and says, “I’ve changed my mind again. 
Jones is really rather good at reading blue- 
prints.” By this time we might well ques- 
tion his system for evaluating the blueprint 
reading behavior of Jones. Certainly we 
could not be accused of being basely sta- 
tistical or actuarial, and totally ignoring the 
configurational and dynamic aspects of per- 
sonality simply because we could not accept 
such inconsistency. 
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Our ideal counselor should also know 
quite a bit about the ways people differ 
from one another. The implications of 
this statement are very broad. Our coun- 
selor may use whatever system he wishes for 
setting up traits, abilities, types, behaviors, 
and systems of categories or variables which 
differentiate people from one another. 
These can be detailed or general. For ex- 
ample, one of the ways in which people 
may differ is in their behavior when seeing 
someone whom they dislike coming down 
the street. If they cross over to the other 
side to avoid meeting the person, this is 
part of the behavior which makes them as 
they are. If they are good at arithmetic, 
this is part of the behavior which makes 
them as they are. But in any case, our ideal 
counselor should have a pretty complete set 
of personal specifications by means of which 
he can characterize, identify, or describe in- 
dividuals. In a very broad sense these may 
be called personality variables. 

Assuming our ideal counselor has a com- 
prehensive set of variables or categories in 
terms of which he describes people, he 
should be able to use them in a discriminat- 
ing sort of way. He should be willing to 
make distinctions among the tendencies of 
various people to cross the street to avoid 
meeting persons they don’t like. If he is 
going to use the notion at all, he should be 
willing to say, “All people avoid meeting 
persons they don’t like by crossing the 
street,” or, “Some people are inclined to do 
so more than others.” In any case, it is 
difficult to conceive of this specific behavior 
without implying some sort of discrimina- 
tion. This is, of course, the same point we 
made in connection with evaluating be- 
havior in jobs or educational situations. 
There is no difference in principle between 
saying, “This person can’t add,” and, “This 
person's score on a numerical operations 
test places him in the first decile of high 
school children in the United States.” No 
matter how much the counselor may pro- 
test against quantitative approaches to the 
solution of client problems, his own proce- 
dures are permeated with quantitative im- 
plications from which he cannot escape. 
The fact that one may deny or ignore the 
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quantitative implications of any counseling 
approach in no way minimizes or reduces 
these implications. 

We assume then, that our counselor has 
ways of knowing to what degree these char- 
acteristics of people are true about his 
client. Furthermore, they are characteristics 
which he can find out about at the present 
time. He does not have to wait to find out 
about them until after the client starts his 
education or job. 

We would also insist that when our ideal 
counselor quantifies or discriminates with 
respect to these characteristics which make 
people what they are, that he be consistent. 
He should make up his mind—yes, no, or 
maybe—that the client crosses the street to 
avoid people he doesn’t like. If he decides 
by whatever method he chooses that the 
client is in the first decile on numerical 
ability, then he should stick to that decision, 
at least until there is some new evidence to 
the contrary. We are not denying even our 
ideal counselor the right to change his 
mind. We merely ask that if he cannot 
make up his mind about a variable, he 
should not try to use it for describing his 
client. 

We should also expect our counselor to 
arrive at evaluations with which observers 
could agree. If he decided that his client 
crossed the street to avoid meeting people 
he didn’t like and all the client’s acquaint- 
ances disagreed with this conclusion, then 
we should be inclined to question any con- 
clusions that the counselor arrived at which 
were based on his observations with respect 
to crossing the street. 

We come now to the most important of 
all the skills which the ideal counselor 
should have in order to tell the client what 
his educational or vocational objectives 
should be. The counselor must know how 
all of the various personality variables which 
he has chosen as a basis for describing 
people are related to desirable behaviors in 
all of the different educational or vocational 
activities in which a person might engage. 
This is not to say that the counselor must 
know how to add together all of the person- 
ality factors which are significant for a 
particular behavior or group of behaviors. 
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Nor shall we insist that he must know how 
to weight each of these personality variables 
in such a way that when combined they will 
give the best indication of how successful 
the client will be in any particular chosen 
educational or vocational objective. We 
do not want to lay ourselves open to the 
charge of being atomistic, or of failing to 
recognize the importance of configurations 
of traits. Neither do we want to neglect 
the fact that a person is a unitary whole, 
that it is the dynamic interrelationships of 
personality variables which determine be- 
havior patterns of the individual. We im- 
pose no restrictions on how our ideal coun- 
selor combines or uses the information he 
acquires about people in order to arrive at 
predictions of their behaviors in educational 
or vocational activities. We insist merely 
that the counselor must know how to use 
the information he acquires about people 
in order to predict their behavior in various 
educational or job situations. The only 
alternative to this approach would seem to 
be clairvoyance or extrasensory perception 
with certain restrictions placed on these 
occult powers to guarantee that the coun- 
selor knew nothing at all about the client’s 
past or present. Therefore, either the coun- 
selor must know how to combine or synthe- 
size the information he has about a client 
in order to predict how he would behave 
in various life activities, or he must be able 
to make these predictions without any refer- 
ence whatever to the client’s past or present. 

Let us summarize now what our ideal 
counselor must know in order that he be 
able to tell the client what he should do, 
remembering that he may be as direct or 
non-directive, as authoritarian or permis- 
sive as his particular counseling philosophy 
requires. ‘To summarize: (1) He knows 
what kinds of things are to be done. (2) 
He knows what kinds of behaviors are re- 
garded as desirable in what kinds of activi- 
ties. That is, he knows what constitutes 
success in the various activities. (3) He has 
a way of indicating how desirable the vari- 
ous kinds of behaviors are even though these 
ways may be very crude. He has some way 
of making discriminations among behaviors. 
(4) The methods he has for discriminating 
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among behaviors are reasonably consistent. 
He does not roll the dice or spin a roulette 
wheel in order to get numbers to character- 


ize the performance of the client. (5) What- 
ever method the counselor uses, no matter 
how vague or crude, in evaluating behaviors 
in life activities, he does arrive at evalua- 
tions with which other persons including the 
client will tend to agree. (6) He has some 
system—certain items of information—in 
terms of which he describes people, no 
matter how simple or complex. (7) He 
has ways of indicating to what degree these 
various things about people can _ exist. 
These may be very crude or they may take 
on any degree of refinement which he 
chooses. They may be all or none, more or 
less, yes or no, maybe yes—maybe no. (8) 
He has ways of knowing to what degree each 
of these things about people are true about 
a particular client. (9) He is somewhat con- 
sistent in evaluating the client with respect 
to each of his descriptive categories. He 
does not describe the same behavior as with- 
drawn one minute and extroverted the next. 
(10) He has a system for discriminating the 
variables, or quantifying them, such that 
there can be at least some measure of agree- 
ment with other observers. (11) Finally, he 
has a method, or system of methods, where- 
by he can combine or synthesize information 
about people in such a way that the syn- 
thesized information will indicate to what 
extent the client will exhibit desirable be- 
haviors in the various activities available to 
him. 

One important aspect of counseling ac- 
tivity is often neglected. How can the 
counselor know whether he has told the 
client to do what he should? Before it is 
possible to know whether he has told the 
client to do what he should, the counselor 
must know what activity the client has 
chosen. This is a big order, for in most 
counseling setups there is no effective fol- 
low-up system to determine what activities 
have been chosen by the clients. But with- 
out this information, the counselor is oper- 
ating without knowledge of results. In the 
second place, even assuming that the coun- 
selor knows what activity the client has 
chosen, he must know whether this is the 
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same activity he has told the client he should 
choose. Third, the counselor must know 
whether the client is exhibiting desirable 
behavior in the activity which he has 
chosen. He must know to what extent the 
client is succeeding in his chosen activity. 
This information may be provided in a 
great variety of ways. In the case of edu- 
cational activity, it may be quite simply 
course grades. Success in a job may be in 
terms of salary increases, length of service, 
ratings by superiors, quantity output, num- 
ber of promotions—whatever you wish. 

If all of this information is available to 
the counselor, he is in a position to judge 
whether he has told the client to do what 
he should do. In principle he can make 
this judgment rather simply. If the client 
has chosen the activity which the counselor 
said he should choose and he is successful 
in the activity, then the counselor was right. 
If the client chose an activity which the 
counselor said he should not choose, and 
he is not successful, then the counselor was 
also right. If the client chose what the 
counselor said he should and he is not 
successful in the activity, then the counselor 
was wrong. Finally, if the client chose an 
activity which the counselor said he should 
not, and he succeeds in the activity, then 
again the counselor was wrong. 

It is only fair to assume that the counselor 
has protected his predictions with provisos 
about situational factors over which neither 
he nor the client would have any control. 
We cannot expect even our ideal counselor 
to be responsible for situational or environ- 
mental factors which it is difficult or im- 
possible to predict. Actually, of course, it 
is possible in many cases to make provision- 
ary predictions such as, if you marry a wife 
who will cooperate with you, you will be 
successful as an accountant; or if you have 
adequate or reasonably sympathetic and 
competent supervision and management, 
you will be successful as a salesman of hy- 
droelectric generators; or if opposition by 
anti-aircraft and enemy planes is not too 
intense, you will be successful in bombing 
enemy targets. 

It is not here appropriate to dwell on the 
enormous practical difficulties involved in 
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determining whether the counselor has told 
the client to do what he should. Certainly, 
however, much more attention should be 
given to this aspect of counseling than has 
been given it in the past. 

One of the most important and crucial 
problems in counseling has to do with our 
final and eleventh requirement for the ideal 
counselor. This is that the counselor must 
know how to combine information about 
persons in order to predict what behaviors 
will be exhibited in particular activities. 
Let us consider some of the methods by 
which the counselor may come by this 
knowledge. 

In the first place, we shall mention a 
technique, not to be facetious, but to point 
out the temptation to use it unwittingly. 
The simplest way the counselor can com- 
bine information about the client in order 
to make predictions is by using a crystal 
ball. If one wishes, he may substitute tea 
leaves, palms, or playing cards. No reputa- 
ble counselor would maintain openly that 
he uses such techniques in making predic- 
tions; nevertheless, there may be the tempta- 
tion to call a crystal ball something more 
respectable, such as insight, special skill, or 
even broad experience. 

A second and much more respectable 
basis for making predictions is practical ex- 
perience in counseling people. This may 
not be regarded as a scientific basis, but few 
would seriously deny the value of practical 
experience. Certainly, a great deal of ex- 
perience with people and their problems 
and activities should result in the develop- 
ment of skills which will be useful in pre- 
dicting future behavior. 

A third basis for predicting behavior is 
the experience of other people. We do not 
have to learn over and over again as in- 
dividuals the things which have been 
learned by people before us; our cultures 
provide for the preservation of the experi- 
ence of others so that we can benefit from 
it. Certainly the counselor is justified in 
availing himself of the recorded experience 
of other people who have worked in the 
area of counseling and prediction of be- 
havior. 

Actually, all scientific prediction, includ- 
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ing counseling, must be based on past ex- 
perience. We may, however, propose a 
third category of experience which is by far 
the most important basis for making predic- 
tions. Our ideal counselor should have the 
benefit not only of his own personal experi- 
ence and that of other successful counselors, 
to be most successful he should have the 
benefit of a large volume of systematically 
generated and analyzed experience. By a 
large volume of systematically generated and 
analyzed experience, we refer to the essence 
of scientific research in any field. 

This concept is simply a special case of 
the old slogan, “Experience is the best 
teacher.” It is a special case of the way men 
and animals learn from experience. The 
essential difference between ordinary experi- 
ence and scientific research is that in scien- 
tific research we collect a large amount of 
experience in a relatively short time, in a 
selective fashion, so as to answer specific 
questions. We also devise methods for 
analyzing the experience in ways which will 
give us the most definitive answers. 

Let us see then how the notion of a large 
volume of systematically generated and 
analyzed experience may be utilized so that, 
without resorting to crystal balls, items of 
information about a client can be utilized 
to predict future behavior. 

In the first place, we must decide on the 
particular activities for which we wish to 
predict behavior. We may decide for ex- 
ample, that we wish to predict success in 
each of a large number of course areas in 
college; or we may wish to predict success 
in each of a large number of different kinds 
of jobs in a large company. Again, we may 
wish to predict success in each of a number 
of different assignments in a military or- 
ganization such as those of pilot, bombar- 
dier, navigator, and radar operator in the 
Air Force. 

Second, we decide on methods for indi- 
cating the degree to which desirable be- 
havior is exhibited in the particular activi- 
ties we have chosen. For example, if the ac- 
tivities are courses of study in a university, 
we may simply decide that course grades 
will be the index of success or the desira- 
bility of the behavior in these activities. 
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Third, we decide on the basis of what- 
ever means are available to us, what char- 
acteristics of people might be related to the 
behaviors in the activities. These charac- 
teristics of people must be observable or 
available to us before they engage in the ac- 
tivities. They will provide the observations 
on the basis of which predictions are made. 
They may be test scores in a number of 
different areas such as arithmetic, reading, 
mathematics, spacial relations, and dozens 
of others. They may be yes-no responses on 
a number of different items of personality 
schedules such as, “How many brothers 
and sisters do you have?” “What national- 
ity was your mother?” “Are your father and 
mother living?” How well and wisely we 
choose these variables will determine the 
accuracy of our predictions. 

Fourth, we must decide on methods for 
indicating the degree to which each of these 
characteristics applies to particular persons. 
For example, in the case of tests, each per- 
son would simply have a particular test 
score. In the case of personality items, we 
might have scores on personality schedules 
or we might consider simply the response 
on each individual item, such as 0 for “no” 
and | for “yes.” But we must have some 
way to discriminate or differentiate the re- 
sponses for different individuals. 

Fifth, we must in some way be able to 
segregate, or specify a large group of per- 
sons who are planning to engage in one or 
more of the activities which we have chosen 
for study. For example, it may be the enter- 
ing class of freshmen at a university for a 
particular year. In a large industrial or- 
ganization, it may consist of all persons who 
are hired for various kinds of jobs within 
a given period of time, say one, two, or 
three years. In a military establishment, 
it may include all persons inducted into the 
Air Force over a period of six months or a 
year. In any case, it is necessary to segregate 
or define the group of persons on which a 
large volume of systematically generated 
and analyzed experience is to be obtained. 

The sixth step is to obtain for each of the 
persons in the segregated group an index 
with respect to each of the descriptive vari- 
ables or categories which we have decided 
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upon. This information is then recorded 
but presumably not used to determine the 
activities into which persons are directed. 

The people on whom the measures or 
indexes have been obtained presumably go 
into various kinds of activities such as vari- 
ous courses in college, different jobs in the 
industrial organization, or various assign- 
ments in the Air Force. The seventh step 
comes after they have been in their jobs or 
activities long enough so that evaluations 
of their behavior are available. This con- 
sists of obtaining and recording these evalu- 
ations. They may be grade point averages 
in college courses. They may be ratings of 
superiors, indexes of productivity, or other 
measures in the case of the industrial group. 
Actually, as a limiting case, the evaluations 
may be simply in terms of satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory, or some other simple cate- 
gories. We must here emphasize that suc- 
cess may be defined in any way desired. A 
specific method, for example, which has 
not been used frequently is to obtain esti- 
mates of the satisfaction which the person 
gets out of the job or activity. Various 
methods of measuring or evaluating satis- 
faction are already available. 

For each of a large number of persons, 
we now have indices with respect to a large 
number of pre-activity categories or pre- 
dictors. We also have indices of the degree 
to which their behavior was successful in 
the activities which they chose. The eighth 
and very large and complicated step is to 
determine how this pre-activity information 
may be combined or synthesized into certain 
indices so that for all persons in the group 
it will correspond as closely as possible with 
the indices of success in the job activities. 
We make no assumptions about linear com- 
binations or regression weights. We merely 
say that the pre-activity information must 
be combined in some way so as to corre- 
spond as closely as possible with the indices 
of success later on. It is not the function of 
this discussion to consider methods for 
effecting the combinations or syntheses. 
This is a very large and technical area in 
itself. However, it is here that problems of 
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analysis come in. This is why we have in- 
cluded the word “analysis” in the notion 
of a large volume of systematically gener- 
ated and analyzed experience. 

We must place certain restrictions on the 
methods of combination or synthesis. First, 
the rules of combination shall be the same 
for all persons. We may not willy-nilly have 
one set of rules for one person and another 
set for another person. If we do use differ- 
ent rules of combination for different per- 
sons, we must at least have a set of rules to 
tell us which set of rules to use. Second, 
the laws or rules of combination must be 
communicable. We must be able to tell 
others how we combine pre-activity infor- 
mation to get an index of probable success 
later on. We cannot escape this restriction 
unless we are willing to call our shots and 
have someone keep a score board on our 
record of successes and failures. 

A final restriction must be placed on the 
systematic acquisition of experience. The 
number of different pre-activity indices 
which we take into consideration must be 
very much smaller than the total number 
of people or experiences which we include. 
The technical way of putting this is that our 
system must have an adequate number of 
degrees of freedom; the common sense way 
of putting it is that we must not generalize 
from experience which is too limited. 

Perhaps now we have succeeded in some 
small measure to indicate why there is no 
essential distinction between the actuarial 
or statistical approach to prediction and 
other approaches which are not outright 
crystal ball or tea leaf procedures. The 
essential difference is not one of kind but 
one of degree. It consists in the extent to 
which the counselor is willing to specify the 
factors which he takes into consideration 
in making his prediction; the extent to 
which he is willing to specify the bases on 
which he makes discriminations with re- 
spect to the factors he does use; and the 
extent to which he is willing to make ex- 
plicit his methods for synthesizing the pre- 
activity information about the client as a 
basis for making predictions. 
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Student Reactions to a Personality Inventory 


BENNO G. FRICKE 


—— IMPORTANT implications for test 
users and test constructors can be 
drawn from the solicited and unsolicited 
reactions of personality test takers. Un- 
fortunately most currently available inven- 
tories are, for the normal test taker, either 
transparent or objectionable, or both. A 
major criticism of vocational interest, per- 
sonality adjustment, and study habits and 
attitudes inventories is that the subjects 
know what the inventory is attempting to 
measure and consequently many can, and 
do, give responses which inaccurately reflect 
their true interests, attitudes, and behavior. 

Recent published research evidence on 
distortion of inventory responses was re- 
viewed by Furst and Fricke [6] and there- 
fore will not be reviewed here. The im- 
portant relevant point from the review is 
that the content of inventory items is so 
obviously related to the purpose of the in- 
ventory that all but the most naive subjects 
are able to give the best response. While 
it is true that not all subjects distort their 
responses, there have been few techniques 
[5] for identifying those whose answer 
sheets are invalid. 

Only infrequently are comments made in 
the literature on the highly personal con- 
tent of the items in some inventories, but 
almost everyone using them in a non- 
psychiatric setting frequently hears unfavor- 
able comments by the test takers and the 
public generally. Sensitivity to this kind of 
criticism is probably a major reason why 
some testing and counseling programs do 
not include personality inventories. Bor- 
din [l, p. 272] recently suggested that 
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before a test taker is given the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory he 
should be told that he “will find that this 
test was intended to apply to a wide range 
of feelings that people have. Consequently, 
some of them will not seem very appropriate 
and some of them will refer to very extreme 
feelings.” A subject’s negative reaction to 
the content of some items may not have 
much effect on the validity of his score but 
it may condition his attitude to the testing 
and counseling experience and program. 


Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
the solicited reactions of 63 college fresh- 
men to a subtle personality inventory con- 
sisting of innocuous statements [2, 3]. Since 
some of the comments pertain to the new 
type of item used in the inventory, the 
Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey, a 
brief description of the content and form of 
the item is appropriate. 

Each item consists of two statements not 
obviously related to academic adjustment or 
academic success. Here are two examples: 


33. a) My sense of humor is better than average. 
b) Other things being equal, large families are 
best. 
131. a) A pleasant voice is essential for a desirable 
personality. 
b) Rules and Regulations often do more harm 
than good. 


To each of the paired statements the test 
taker indicates “true” or “false.” ‘Then, in 
a third column on the answer sheet, he is 
asked to indicate which one of his two 
answers he agrees with most strongly, or 
feels “strongest” about. The three re- 
sponses to each item are analyzed and scored 
simultaneously. 

If the test taker found it difficult to de- 
cide on an answer he gave, or has reserva- 
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tions about it, he is invited to indicate this 
by making a short horizontal line through 


the answer. It was hoped that this tech- 
nique would relieve some anxiety and hos- 
tility in the testing situation. Additional 
information on the items used in the 
Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey 
(OAIS) has been presented elsewhere 
(2, 4, 5]. 

Since the content of the items, the title of 
the inventory, and the directions for taking 
the inventory contain no reference to grades 
or academic adjustment, it was hypothesized 
that the freshmen would not be able to 
discern that the OAIS was to be used to 
predict their academic achievement. While 
the OAIS is clearly not another obvious 
study habits and attitudes inventory, it was 
empirically validated to predict academic 
achievement. (The “academic person- 
ality” scores of 209 entering freshmen who 
were tested six weeks before the beginning 
of college class correlated about .40 with 
first quarter grades and .12 with the ACE 
[2,5]. Since the contents of the items is not 
highly personal and the form of the items 
is somewhat different it was also hypothe- 
sized that the students would be favor- 
ably disposed to the OAIS. 


Method 


For obvious reasons the anonymous reac- 
tions of students were solicited. The sam- 
ple of 63 freshmen was drawn from the fall 
freshmen who entered the College of Sci- 
ence, Literature and the Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for the fall quarter, 1952. 
One day during the fall quarter every 
fourth student tested with the OAIS was 
asked to write on a piece of paper his an- 
swer to two questions: (a) What do you 
think this inventory was designed to meas- 
ure, what could the results be used for? 
(b) How did you feel about taking the in- 
ventory, was it objectionable—were you 
irritated, bored, interested, or what? 

Each student was told how he was 
selected, that participation was voluntary, 
and that he should insert his unsigned 
statement in a pile of papers on a desk at 
the front of the testing room. 
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Results and Discussion 


That cooperation was good is evidenced 
by the finding that each of the 63 freshmen 
wrote something; several reacted with two 
pages of discussion. 

Perhaps the most important finding is 
that not one of the 63 freshmen suggested 
that the OAIS could be used to predict aca- 
demic achievement or had anything to do 
with academic adjustment. It would ap- 
pear from this that the attempt to disguise 
the purpose of the inventory was highly 
successful. Many of the students stated they 
had no idea what the inventory was de- 
signed to reveal. Most of them thought it 
measured attitudes, introversion-extraver- 
sion, personality, or vocational interests. 
Representative, unedited and unorganized 
statements are these: 


it appears to be a test to determine just how well 
an individual gets along with people, likes people 
and is interested in people I think the test 
is to try and decide what a person’s interests are 
and how he will be suited to a particular job . 
1 am rather puzzled by the purpose of this ques- 
1 suppose it tells your interests, 
what kind of work you should do . I believe 
one result of this test would be an indication as to 
whether or not one likes children since questions 


tionnaire 


regarding them were repeated. Also an indication 
of a person's views on recreational time since these 
were repeated. 

I imagine the results would indicate a person's 
personality pretty accurately, and be of help in 
choosing one’s subjects and a vocation . . . In 
some ways I can see where it might help some 
people decide on their vocation . . . The questions 
seemed to show whether, or in what degree, a 
person is an extrovert or an introvert . . . It seemed 
to be an interest and a type of psychological test. 

As for what it could be used for, I don’t know. . . 
Tests like these tend to be beneficial in many ways. 
They show the reactions of all kinds of people; 
they might possibly lead to guiding advice in choos- 
ing an occupation . . . I don't understand the 
purpose of the test I cannot see the definite 
purpose in giving this test, except maybe to under- 
stand better the attitudes of different people towards 
certain situations that occur in common everyday 
life. 


As might be expected the results in re- 
sponse to the second question were not as 
completely favorable. Some of the com- 
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ments indicate that one reason for this is 
that the freshmen had taken as part of their 
orientation testing prograin two other in- 
ventories, the Minnesoia Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, and the Strong V oca- 
tional Interest Blank. Nevertheless a large 
majority said the OAIS was interesting and 
not at all objectionable, irritating, or bor- 
ing. The manner in which the students 
worked, with no outbursts of laughter, 
tenseness, etc., which accompanies the ad- 
ministration of some other inventories was 
especially significant. ‘The most frequent 
criticism was that some of the OAIS state- 
ments were ambiguous or superficial and of 
little consequence (not sufficiently emotion- 
ally loaded, or personal?). The following 
statements represent the variety of reactions 
to the second question: 


In comparison to other tests of this type, I found 
it about the same as to difficulty, interest, etc. 
This test did not irritate or aggravate me. It 
was rather interesting in that it was not like most 
tests . . . I found no questions to be objection- 
able . . . Very interesting to take. The first page 
of introduction removed all nervousness concern- 
ing this particular test This test was rather 
interesting, but I have taken other similar ones so 
it did get tiring . I thought the test was very 
interesting. Sometimes it was a little hard to 
choose which of the two things you felt strongest 
about... The questions asked were important ones 
I believe At times it was boring but on the 
whole you were kept wondering what would come 
next . . . Some of the questions were utterly 
stupid. For example: ‘I like cooked carrots better 
than raw carrots.” What on earth does it matter? 

I think the test was very interesting. It wasn’t 
quite as bad as a personality test I took during 
orientation I thought the test was different 
as hell I think this was quite an interesting 
test to take, more interesting, in fact, than any I've 
taken before Many questions were vague or 
ambiguous . . . A very interesting test. It seemed 
more complete than most I have taken . . . As 
far as I am concerned this is just another test, not 
so boring as some nor so irritating as others. It 
was rather interesting and I would enjoy seeing the 
results The writing of this test did not bore 
me. On the contrary I found it most interesting. 


1Several others commented that the use of the 


“strongest” response permitted them to express 


themselves much better with reference to the con- 
tent of the statements. 
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A few questions I found to be rather hard to 
answer because they were stated in such a way 
that the answer could have been either true or false 
when I applied them to my own situation. How- 
ever, these questions were easy reading, and quite 
clear to me. 

I thought it was interesting but I'd like to know 
what cooked carrots have to do with personality 

The test was very interesting even though 
some of the questions were quite silly and no 
significance can be found in them. Many questions 
you can see reasons behind them, but even more, 
you cannot. There were many ridiculous questions 
in the test we took earlier this fall. It was more 
something to be laughed at than to be taken 
seriously. This test was a little more sensible, and 
can be taken more seriously I enjoyed taking 
it... The combination of questions and/or state- 
ments was interesting, clever, and could be revealing. 
I could have fixed the test, chances are I did un- 
knowingly. I'd like to take it again . . . I was 
intensely interested in the questions of the test. 
I felt some were a little amusing, but, also that they 
were for some definite purpose. I wasn’t in the 
least bored, but deeply interested, and, in addition, 
somewhat relieved to know that someone before me 
has had the same odd or amusing beliefs! 

Ihe results will not only be worthwhile, but, in 
writing the test the student has a chance to answer 
questions about himself which he would not have 
thought of otherwise. In that way he knows himself 
better personally after he has completed the 
test . . . I found this test very amusing. Some of 
the questions seemed to describe me or people I 
know very well. Many of the questions seemed to 
have more than one implied meaning making it 
difficult to know how to answer them I liked 
this test much better than other tests of this type. 
It made more sense than many I think it’s a 
pretty good test, from the point of view of the 
person taking it. The horizontal lines gives a way 
out—I hate answering yes or no to a question that 
should be answered no, but—or yes, in certain 


cases.? 
Summary and Conclusion 
Of 63 freshmen who completed the 


* Graduate students in the counseling and testing 
area have also commented that the horizontal line 
serves a useful function; frequently after complet- 
ing the inventory they remarked that they were 
glad they could protest being forced to make cer- 
tain choices. The unsolicited comments of these 
graduate students were especially amusing since 
most of them prefaced their comment by saying 
something like “I know you don’t score the answers 
differently, but—.” 





Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey 
(OAIS) not one guessed that it could be 
used to predict academic achievement. 
Only a few found the OAIS uninteresting or 
boring, and not one indicated that he felt 
the items were too personal. 

It would be interesting to know the re- 
actions of students and non-students to other 
inventories. 

If inventories were composed of neutral 
items which are not obviously related to the 
criteria predicted and the dimensions 
measured, it is likely that they would con- 
tribute more to testing and counseling 


programs. 
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Comments 


peaemmngearsay TESTS are used to measure 
human traits. They also are often used 
for prediction of future behavior. When 
prediction is successful, it is always or al- 
most always because the test measures the 
traits which determine the behavior. Pre- 
sumably the number of human traits is 
finite, but the number of possible predic- 
tions is, if not infinite, very large indeed. 

The main claim of Fricke’s paper appears 
to be that students did not guess that he 
intended to predict academic achievement. 
This claim is trivial. Students did guess 
that the test measured personality, attitudes, 
and interests, which surely include what- 
ever traits mediate the predictive efficiency 
of the test for academic achievement or any 
other purpose. 

A claim which Fricke does not make but 
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which may well be true is that even if the 
students knew he intended to predict aca- 
demic achievement, they would not know 
how to alter their answers to produce a de- 
sired impression. Such a claim would re- 
quire additional evidence, however. 

Inquiry into how tests impress students 
is a welcome novelty. Psychologists have 
in the past been concerned too exclusively 
with what subjects do to tests and too little 
with what tests do to the subjects. An ex- 
pansion of this work, e. g., comparing reac- 
tions to different tests, as suggested in the 
paper, would be valuable. 

“Student Reactions to a Personality In- 
ventory” appears to be a fragment of an 
interesting and promising research project. 

—JANE LOEVINGER, 
Jewish Hospital of St. Louis 
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The Utilization of High Level Talent 


In Lower Socioeconomic Groups 


HARRY BEILIN 


Ecos ARE A number of observers of the 
contemporary economic scene who main- 
tain the country is faced with serious man- 
power shortages particularly in the techni- 
cal and scientific occupations. Some others 
observe that the shortages, if any, are of 
top quality creative people and there never 
have been and there may never be enough 
of these. 

Whether either or both these positions 
are valid, it is evident that top level talent 
will be in constant and possibly increasing 
demand. 

The principal thesis of this paper is that 
to solve the present shortage of high level 
talent will require the recruitment of larger 
numbers of highly capable youth from the 
lower socioeconomic groups particularly 
into college programs. Accomplishing this 
will necessitate an examination and under- 
standing of the factors involved in social 
mobility and application of this under- 
standing to manpower policy. 

Having exhausted to some extent the 
“usual” sources of such talent it becomes 
necessary to tap those that have been rela- 
tively unexplored. The colleges tradition- 
ally have been the primary source of techni- 
cal and scientific workers. Although college 
enrollment is increasing, it still appears 
[2] that an astonishing proportion of 
those with exceptional intellectual potential 
do not attend. Many of these persons are 
in lower socioeconomic groups. Although 
these groups contain proportionately fewer 
persons with top IQ's, because of their num- 
bers they become a prime source in the 
development of a recruiting program. It 
is here that the largest number of persons 
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with high level ability exist but where pro- 
portionately the smallest number go on to 
college. If a reasonable percentage of those 
from the lower class groups who do not 
now attend college were to do so we would 
come a long way toward meeting present 
and future needs for scientific and technical 
personnel. 

The crucial question remains as to how 
this can be achieved. In this case, guidance 
and educational programs can be of help 
and can facilitate the process of upward 
mobility from the lower socioeconomic 
groups. 


Scholarship Programs 


A technique that has been in use for a 
long time and which seems to be getting 
major emphasis and support in present at- 
tempts to encourage college attendance is 
the scholarship program for able youth. 
Undoubtedly it is having some of the de- 
sired effect, but it is necessary to ask whether 
scholarship programs are achieving what 
they have intended to achieve. The essen- 
tial questions concern how many of these 
scholarships actually bring to college those 
who would not have attended without finan- 
cial aid, and to what extent these programs 
merely entice into engineering, for example, 
those who might intend to become physi- 
cians or teachers of high school science. In 
other words, are these programs merely 
acting to channel the placement of such 
talent rather than facilitate potentially un- 
used talent to be utilized more adequately? 


Social Mobility as a Factor in 
Recruitment of Capable Youth 


Important as scholarship programs may 
be and as significant as good occupational 
information might be in helping to create 
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or channel interests in many crucial occupa- 
tions these considerations are essentially 
secondary to the principal obstacle to mo- 
bility—the person himself. 

There are a number of reasons why lower 
status youth who have ability may not go to 
college. These appear, for the most part, 
organized about the attitude that education 
is not important; the way of life it presents 
essentially alien; the rewards at the end of 
the line not worthwhile or not worth the 
effort, and the goals not achievable. The 
educational system is seen as hostile and, 
at the least, offers the minimum of rewards. 
It comes as no news that the school itself 
offers little solace to these youngsters, and 
age mates of different social backgrounds 
are usually none too friendly. As a result 
one sees, as Hollingshead has shown [3], 
that the school remains a middle-class insti- 
tution in which lower class youngsters get 
little reward and participate in school ac- 
tivities to a minimum. In essence these 
youngsters show up as lacking in “drive” 
(achievement motivation, in McClelland’s 
terms), the necessary values that go with 
middle class living (for example, the post- 
ponement of immediate gratifications for 
future reward), and the kinds of habits 
and personality patterns that go along with 
middle class success in our society (‘‘man- 
ners” and “‘personality”). These are the 
very characteristics, however, which lower 
class youth who are upwardly mobile do 
possess [/] and this leads to the thesis that 
if upward mobility is to be achieved (and 
college attendance thereby facilitated) these 
values have to become a part of the per- 
sonalities of these youths. 

Before a lower class youngster can be ex- 
pected to go on to college and succeed, there 
must be some kind of psychological prepara- 
tion for it. In some cases parents will have 
oriented him to the upward climb. For 
most lower class youngsters this will not 
have been the case, however, and prepara- 
tion must come from the youngster’s peers 
and/or the school. The school does do a 
great deal to introduce lower class youth to 
the values of middle class culture, but often 
as not it serves only to antagonize them and 
generate a feeling of being different. It is 
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not usually made clear how achievement 
is possible within this framework except by 


exhortation. What is required, if larger 
numbers of lower class youngsters are to 
go on to college is a clear cut attempt to 
change the lower class values, make faith in 
them less certain and substitute middle class 
goals for those relinquished. But most of 
all the youngster must be given the feeling 
that he is capable of rising in the social 
scale by his own efforts, and this not by such 
slogans as “everyone who applies himself 
can get ahead,” even though it is true that 
the only way to get ahead is to apply one- 
self. Having ambition and working hard 
provides no guarantees, particularly with- 
out the accoutrements that go with upward 
mobility. In regard to these secondary as- 
pects guidance programs can and do help, 
too. Learning some of the social graces is 
a necessity for successful upward mobility 
and making such learning possible in 
school will facilitate easier integration into 
a new social group. When youth come to 
be aware of the relevance of this training to 
the rest of their preparation some of the 
antagonism encountered among lower class 
youth should be dissipated. It is in regard 
to this that the non-vocational elements of 
the school guidance program have as much 
relevance to the general problem of search 
for high level talent as more direct voca- 
tional guidance. 

The most difficult aspect of the program 
suggested here involves generating the 
“drive” necessary to make the hard task 
before each youth worthy of sustained effort. 
An important possible way of generating 
the drive is by developing values and setting 
up goals (e.g., occupational goals) which 
by their very nature will be stimulating to 
drive. This only begs the question, of 
course, because one must then ask how one 
develops these values and goals. Secondary 
reinforcement of the satisfactions derived 
from the activities which go along with 
scholastic achievement may facilitate value 
acquisition. With good teaching available 
it should not be too difficult to create intel- 
lectual curiosity and thereby satisfaction 
from the acquisition of knowledge itself. 
This in turn will make college attendance 
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itself desirable. The stimulation from an 
intellectually challenging curriculum will, 
with stimulating and challenging teachers, 
do much for the ambitions of lower class 
youth and all able youth for that matter. 

' Another important method of creating 
the desire to go on is through identification 
with persons who can serve as role models 
and create the desire to be like these persons. 
Many a boy who has “gotten ahead” can 
cite the important influence of a teacher or 
others upon his decision to achieve. The 
school can do more to encourage this. 
Leaders in the community in a wide variety 
of professions for example might be induced 
to come into the school for an hour or two 
a week to act as leaders or resource persons 
in clubs, in addressing assemblies, in meet- 
ing and talking with young persons in 
school, encouraging them, providing them 
with information and intellectual challenge. 
Many guidance workers can (and of course 
in many instances do) play a vital role in 
initiating such programs. The social pro- 
gram of the school itself might be examined 
to find ways to interest lower class youths to 
participate in extra-curricular social and 
athletic activities. Many schools delude 
themselves by thinking they have no prob- 
lem with respect to limitations upon parti- 
cipation of lower class youth in these 
programs. 

Working with individual youngsters in 
this complex of changes is important but 
what would facilitate and strengthen the 
process even more would be working with 
groups of such lower class youngsters. The 
rationale for this lies in the fact that a 
youngster needs psychological support out- 
side the school, particularly among his peers 
should his home be hostile to his upward 
aspirations. He needs the support of other 
youngsters who are also upwardly mobile. 
They can be a source of intellectual and 
social stimulation through the years ol 
discovery and achievement. The effect or 
potential effect of the armed forces experi- 
ence upon most lower class youths should 
not be overlooked. The services, with ex- 
tensive educational and training programs 
exert a powerful influence upon such young 
people. Sometimes the rise to higher levels 
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will come as a direct result of military occu- 
pational training, in other cases the effect 
of service experience may be to motivate one 
to get additional education subsequent to 
the military. What the services can do to 
accelerate or further this trend has hardly 
been explored. 


Inhibitors to Social Mobility 


Interestingly enough there are some as- 
pects of the educational system which may 
act as inhibitors to social mobility. One 
of these is the system of specialized voca- 
tional education at the high school level. 

For some youths of low socioeconomic sta- 
tus an education in a trade school may actu- 
ally provide a means of upward mobility 
by giving him the skills to enter skilled 
occupations as has been implied before. 
One fact, however, not established by con- 
trolled research is that those who obtain 
vocational education are actually better off 
occupationally, that is, have achieved more 
highly, than those who obtained a similar 
level of education but did not obtain the 
specialized education. It might even be 
questioned whether a larger number 
entered the occupations they were trained 
for than those who desired to enter these 
occupations and did not get the specialized 
training. 

For the lad with high level ability who 
becomes enrolled in one of these vocational! 
education programs, obtaining a measure 
of it may make moving from the field to 
another kind of training (e.g., college) ex- 
tremely difficult. Many a lad so trained has 
discovered after leaving a vocational school 
program that he does not have the requisite 
qualifications for college entrance and at 
that point becomes discouraged at the pros- 
pect of obtaining them. Forcing early 
choice, involving a commitment the conse- 
quences of which may be difficult to reverse, 
contributes to these difficulties. Counselors 
should therefore be quite cautious in work- 
ing with youth who so wish to commit 
themselves. The least a counselor can do 


1 For an excellent discussion of the issues in voca- 
tional education, the reader is referred to the Man 
power Council report on skilled manpower [4]. 
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under such circumstances is provide infor- 
mation concerning the consequences of such 
choices and discuss the possibility of alterna- 
tives, should the desire to change one’s 
course of action subsequently materialize. 
One of the National Manpower Council's 
recommendations is cogent; that vocational 
school students be given two years of gen- 
eral education prior to undertaking a 
specialized vocational program. ‘This 
would help the vocational student to go on 
educationally should he desire and be intel- 
lectually capable of doing so. 

Another limitation to social mobility may 
be the necessity of being geographically mo- 
bile. This applies particularly in rural 
areas and small towns. Most of these com- 
munities cannot provide the opportunities 
for professional employment at the time 
the youth is ready to obtain training or 
enter a professional occupation. For most 
such occupations there may be no oppor- 
tunity for employment at all in the local 
community. In such cases the youth has 
to be prepared for moving from his place 
of birth or early education. For some this 
may not be easy and real emotional con- 
flicts may result. In other cases of course, 
getting training away from home may be 
just the excuse the youth is looking for to 
get away from his community. 

In any case, the counselor may provide 
a real service in preparing youth and their 
parents early in the process for the prospect 
of moving from such communities. 


As a corollary, counselors should be well- 
informed as to the occupational opportuni- 
ties available in their own communities for 
reasons which by now should be fairly 
evident. 


Summary 


It is the thesis of this paper that to solve 
the present and anticipated shortages of 
high level talent larger numbers of highly 
capable youth from lower socioeconomic 
groups be motivated to attend college. 

The role of scholarship programs should 
be examined to determine the extent to 
which they encourage youth to attend col- 
lege who would ordinarily not do so. 

It is suggested that an understanding of 
the bases for social mobility be applied to 
manpower policy to stimulate college at- 
tendance by able persons in these groups. 

Some factors important to social mobility 
and ways the school and guidance programs 
can respond to these are discussed. 
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INDUSTRIAL NORMING PROJECT 


Completion of the first portion of the Industrial Norming Project, a 
massive personnel testing program for business and industry, is announced 


by the California Test Bureau. 


The project introduces a new personnel concept for business and indus- 
try by considering total attributes of an employee rather than particular 


skills. 


Research of this type is aimed at providing comprehensive data on a 
broad range of occupations, with an expected 50 per cent increase in the 


predictive efficiency of a personnel testing program. 


Tests included 


cover: mental ability, aptitudes and basic skills, dexterity and coordina- 


tion, motivation and temperament. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 





An Observation on Elementary School Guidance 


LOUIS M. SMITH 


| be THEsIs of this paper reflects the opin- 
ion that much writing, deciding, and 
acting within the field of education occurs 
independently of the person most closely 
involved, the classroom teacher. Elemen- 
tary school guidance is such an area. Within 
the state of Missouri and within the coun- 
try at large, one finds a growing discussion 
of the possibility of extending guidance 
work from the high school level to the 
elementary school. If this occurs there will 
be, very naturally, some rethinking and 
redefining of the role of the guidance 
worker and the specific job functions that 
he will perform. This is made more diffi- 
cult for several reasons: the high school 
guidance worker’s role is far from stable and 
clear. It varies from student personnel 
work, a branch of administration, to coun- 
seling individual pupils. The latter may 
involve course planning in one institution, 
vocational counseling in another. Occa- 
sionally these are all combined and usually 
no “guidance worker” has enough time to 
be comfortable in helping the 5 per cent 
who are seriously deviant or the 95 per 
cent of the normal children with problems. 
A further complication arises from the 
interest and work of two allied professional 
groups, the school psychologists and the 
visiting teachers or school social workers. 
Neither of the latter possesses, at this time, a 
defined and independent role. 

The empirical aspects of this paper re- 
sult from an informal opinionaire distrib- 
uted to classes in the Department of Edu- 
cation at Washington University. Only 
responses from those students currently 
working full time as teachers in elementary 
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schools were tabulated. Of the 42 com- 
pleting questionnaires, 36 per cent teach in 
St. Louis, 50 per cent in St. Louis County 
and 14 per cent elsewhere. Forty-eight per 
cent have been teaching one to five years, 
27 per cent six to ten years, and 24 per cent 
more than ten. Such is the very limited 
sample. Besides listing such pertinent 
background data the methodology of the 
opinionaire was marked by brevity. The re- 
spondent replied yes or no to the question 
“Do you believe there is a need for special- 
ized guidance workers in the elementary 
school?” For opinion assessment the blank 
stated: “In order of importance, list the 
four or five job functions or roles, which 
should be handled by a specialized guidance 
worker if one were available in your 
school.” 

The results may be stated briefly. Ninety- 
three per cent of the respondents felt that 
there was a need for such a person in the 
elementary school. One might wonder 
about this result for such a question cor- 
responds, in contemporary educational 
thinking, with being in favor of home, 
family, and country. Rephrasing as, Would 
you be in favor of releasing one teacher for 
elementary guidance if all the other teachers 
would have to take slightly higher class 
loads to offset the change in personnel?, 
might have drawn a different reply. 

The important facts come from the sec- 
ond area, and, as with all such open ended 
requests for opinions, some ambiguity in 
categorizing and tabulating occurs. How- 
ever, seven major areas as presented in 
TABLE | cover the major reactions of the 
teachers. The broad trends are in evidence 
and slight changes in percentages would 
not change the overall view of this group 
of teachers toward the problem at hand. 
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TABLE 1 


Elementary Teachers’ Opinions of Roles 
for Elementary School Guidance Workers 








Role Number Per Cent 





1. Treatment or therapy (Do- 
ing something to, with, or 
for an individual who is 
socially or personally mal- 
adjusted 

2. Diagnosing (Usually 
pressed in terms of test- 
ing or case studies) 22 56 

3. Parent conferences (Usually 


$1 79 
ex- 


regarding a “difficult” 

child) 20 51 
4. Conferences with teacher 16 41 
5. Program planning and 

special orientation 12 31 
6. Remedial teaching (Both 

underachievers and men- 

tally retarded) 6 16 
7. Community contacts and 

referral source 6 16 





The writer holds no brief for the conclu- 
siveness of these findings. Data are needed 
on teacher opinion from various socioeco- 
nomic levels, from rural and urban groups, 
and from large and small schools. Too 
much has been written without this back- 
ground information. Caswell and Foshay 
in a beginning education text hold for a 
program with a minimum of specialized 
personnel. They state regarding the guid- 
ance consultant, “This person has two main 
functions (1) to serve as a consultant to the 
teacher in working through puzzling cases 
(2) to serve as a link between the school 
guidance activities and the community 
guidance activities and agencies” [2, 286]. 
This is not the kind of a role desired by the 
teachers informally sampled. The ASCD 
yearbook, Guidance in the Curriculum [J] 
lists some half dozen activities of the guid- 
ance person. The general approach em- 
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phasizes the teacher consultant role as op. 
posed to the active therapist (with both 
child and parent) role desired by this group 


of teachers. Detjen and Detjen [4] write 
without reference to specialized personnel. 
Willey [9] equates the terms teaching and 
guiding, but recognizes a need for special- 
ized personnel from the fields of medicine, 
social work, and psychology. He seems to 
expect most treatment and work with par- 
ents to be done by specialists more highly 
trained than the typical guidance worker. 
Other references [3, 5, 6, 7, 8] elaborate on 
the divergent opinions within the field. 

In short, the writer feels a thorough as- 
sessment of teacher opinions is an impor- 
tant but much neglected need in the area of 
elementary guidance. Necessarily this must 
be coupled with opinions and information 
regarding the special skills of professional 
groups currently working as specialists in 
education. One without the other produces 
difficulties in integration and harmonious 
solution of problems. Too often the needs 
of the teachers, as the teachers see them, 
have been neglected. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Social and Moral Aspects of Counseling 


To the Editor: 

Since, as John R. Seeley stated in “Guidance: A 
Plea tor Abandonment” (Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, May, 1956), all guidance is postulated upon 
freedom of choice, every theory of counseling im- 
plies an ethical position. It is ethical because it 
springs from responsibility for choice on one hand 
and specific metaphysical hypotheses concerning 
what is preferable on the other. For those who see 
nondirective counseling as absolute freedom (and 
there are many who do not), the ultimate goal may 
be as suggested: “Know Thyself” since there are 
no absolute values toward which the counselor may 
guide. It is interesting that this philosophy should 
be formulated for us by a sociologist, who may see 
more of change and flux in human society than 
either a psychologist or an historian. One may 
answer Mr. Seeley’s article on both these levels, 1 
believe. And they hint at a philosophy of guid- 
ance which not only suggests it need not be aban- 
doned but may actually equate personality with 
honesty. 

Is each man’s world so unique that counselor 
and counselee travel only transient parallel paths, 
preventing communication of valid views of the 
non-self world? Indeed not. Individuals’ worlds of 
non-self bear so much similarity that in daily life 
we may and do act as if they were one world. A 
criterion of the need for therapy is whether the 
client is “out of touch with reality.” This reality 
then consists of fairly universally agreed upon as- 
pects. Because the client’s picture is not that of 
others we know he needs help. Perhaps the lines 
of counselee-world and counselor-world may not 
meet, but they progressively approach each other. 
Therefore in the guidance conference not only the 
self-world relationships should be investigated, but 
the nature of the world itself as interpreted by 
both individuals. 

Will we as counselors then do what Mr. Seeley 
states teachers already are doing, perpetuate mis- 
leading or actually false views of life? Has the 
history of man really brought us to the point where 
ultimate guides are so abstract as to be meaningless? 
It certainly does seem to many of us that today (in 
Mr. Seeley’s words) we have no fine lines we may 
draw. In art, for example, the etchings of Rem- 
brandt have been replaced by the paintings of 
Matisse which show depth and figure by color and 
gestalt. If we can draw no fine lines in ethics, we 
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may at least see a pattern of human conduct which 
is psychologically and ethically “good.” Further- 
more it is a familiar one, found in various expres- 
sions in the philosophies of most cultures. It is 
what we call in western civilization the Golden 
Rule, “do unto others as you would that they do 
unto you.” ‘This psychological and ethical guide 
has transcended the movement of culture through 
the stages outlined in The Lonely Crowd by David 
Rieman, et al., as well as through stages perceived 
by other social thinkers. 

Mr. Seeley’s goal for counseling is very acceptable: 
“self-discovery, into the daylight of a self-conscious 
and responsible relation of oneself to oneself, 
and hence to others.” The type of counseling he 
outlines would facilitate the first relation; however 
he makes less clear how to achieve the second 

. and hence to others.” Because of its gener- 
ality the Golden Rule may provide only a sugges- 
tion of one further step in enlarging guidance. Its 
lack of specificity, however, means it can be adapted 
to various cultures extant today since it prescribes 
no particular actions, but an adaptable philosophy 
of action. It is at this second level or personal 
growth that psychology steps most firmly into the 
domain of ethics and most affects human culture. 

The two relations of self-to-self and self-to-others 
are inexorably intertwined. For the mentally sick, 
the Golden Rule is useless or even dangerous and 
socially wrong without a thorough prescription of 
“Know Thyself.” But for the mentally well, “Know 
Thyself” without the Golden Rule will limit and 
stultify the maximum growth of the individual 
which is wrong psychologically and ethically. 

Rather than abandoning the social and moral 
aspects of counseling, we should strive to enlarge 
them, commensurate with the best and finest knowl- 
edge we have in the fields of psychology and ethics. 

CHARLOTTE P. TAYLOR 
Teacher-Counselor, 
Rock Hall High School 
Rock Hall, Maryland 


Guidance Is a State of Mind 


To the Editor: 

One of the generally accepted tenets of guidance 
is that guidance and discipline, as such, are at 
opposite poles; that administrators and teachers, due 
to the very structure of their jobs, cannot function 
adequately in the counselor’s role; and that the 
true guidance oriented counselor must completely 
divorce himself from any situation wherein he must 
mete out punishment to a client. 

Granted that the technically trained counselor has 
a vested interest in maintaining his position as a 
specialist; and granted, too, that such a specialist 
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has a definite place in the modern school in his role 


as a specialist. But does the specialist have the 
right to assume that he alone is the one person who 
can function effectively as the counselor? Must the 
counselor be so permissive that he cannot reflect a 
client realization that he, the client, has transgressed 
some moral or societal law which may demand some 
form of reparation on his part? If true empathy 
and rapport have been evident through the client- 
counselor relationship cannot the client accept a 
just judgment on the part of the “disciplinarian” 
without a consequent loss of the counselor role? 

Too often as a profession begins to specialize it 
tends to lose sight of the fact that the “lay” worker 
has a contribution to make which may be equally as 
valuable as that of the specialist. True, we need 
guidance specialists, but we also have an equally 
valid need for the “general practitioner.” Neither 
can the one supplant the other nor can the one 
continue to long exist without the other. The one 
must complement the other. 

Since this appears to be a tenable thesis, and 
since the role of the specialist appears to differ only 
in degree from that of the guidance worker, gen- 
erally, why is it not valid to assume that the latter 
may perhaps not play the more significant guidance 
role to the consumer—the youngster, himself? 

Under existing conditions the guidance specialist 
is prone to spread himself so thinly with respect to 
need, that his contributions can often scarce be felt. 
If we accept guidance as a state of mind, a con- 
sciousness that permeating all of our activities 


should be the all encompassing awareness of the 
worth of the individual, cannot the specialist then 
accept the fact that others, besides himself, may 
have an equal appreciation of the individual—as 
well as a closer proximity to him? Are we not ignor- 
ing an extremely fertile field when we question th. 
guidance potential of teachers and/or administra- 
tors, for example? 

It is not possible for one’s guidance wardrobe to 
include several cloaks, the one entitled “guidance,’ 
another “teacher,” and a third “administrator,” with 
which one may clothe himself according to his 
specific role of the moment. Deplore it as we will, 
in many schools today, one must still be all things 
to all men. If we cannot have at least the bare 
minimum of guidance services per school under 
existing conditions, we must develop the resources 
at hand, namely a guidance consciousness on the 
part of parents, teachers, administrators, and all 
other such persons whose primary function is the 
education of youth. 

Guidance cannot help but be a state of being, 
a consciousness on the part of the counselor that 
man-made rules can never achieve the importance 
of the man himself; and that transcending all else, 
here before us, seeking the help that we have 
pledged ourselves to give, stands a human being, 
unique, inviolable. 


CHARLES R. DOLAN 
State Department of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire 


NEVADA GUIDANCE WORKSHOPS 


Two guidance workshops were held in Nevada last summer. 


Clifford 


P. Froehlich conducted a one-week session at Reno in conjunction with the 


annual Nevada vocational education conference in August. 


Along the 


theme of guidance techniques, Dr. Froehlich discussed “Counseling Par- 


ents,” “Case Studies,” “The Counseling Interview,’ 


tion in the Guidance Process.” 


and “Pupil Participa- 


The first guidance workshop held in southern Nevada was conducted 


last June by Herman J. Peters of Ohio State University. 


The two-week 


session emphasized counseling techniques in helping students work out 


their educational career and personal plans. 


One-way screens, high 


school students, consultants, tape recorders and films were used to demon- 
strate techniques and stimulate discussion. 
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} From the Executive Secretary... 





This office, during the past months, has 
been the scene of changes that should pro- 
gressively provide better service for you. 
Dating back two years, improvements have 
heen instituted that now have created an 
executive office with which I hope you will 
he acquainted and in which you may well 
take professional pride. 

There are four Departments and one 
administrative services unit. 

The first Department is Membership and 
Subscriptions. Mary Janicke is in charge. 
[his Department now handles approxi- 
mately 1,000 more memberships than year 
before last. If you figured one minute per 
person, that would mean about two days, 
but the time is considerably more than an 
hour per new member, and that means more 
than six months of additional time for one 
worker. APGA, however, is developing 
strongly and well. The Department is able 
to serve any increase in membership and we 
expect an increase of several thousand mem- 
bers. 

In our studies to improve the service of 
the Membership and Subscription Depart- 
ment, we have been aided greatly by several 
national publishing companies that have 
helped us develop our procedures. 

This Department serves also as the staff 
for the APGA Membership Committee of 
which Kenneth B. Hoyt of the University 
of Iowa is Chairman. 

The second Department with which you 
have many associations is Publications and 
Printing. Sara Baker Eden is the Manager. 
rhis Department serves as the publication 
staff for the JOURNAL. It acts as the 
service staff for all other publications of 
APGA, not only printing all publications, 
but also editing many of them. All print- 
ing matters for APGA pass through here. 

The third Department is Sales. George 
D. Changaris who acts in several capacities 
has control of this important Department. 
This is the Department that receives all 
orders for materials of any kind, mails out 
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the items, does the billing and follows up on 
the billing. You can gain some idea of the 
size of APGA’s business from the fact that 
the normal day’s output of items is forty to 
fifty packages in the mail sacks, but most 
days are abnormal and there are sixty to 
eighty packages! I hope that you join in a 
certain amount of pride that the important 
functions that center in the Sales Depart- 
ment now are organized in a thoroughly 
sound business way. 

Next comes Placement which is operated 
as a separate Department but which is man- 
aged by the same man, Mr. Changaris. This 
Department is the staff for the APGA Place- 
ment Steering Committee. It is a very ac- 
tive national clearing house for personnel 
and guidance people and positions. 

Finally, there are several administrative 
services. We have a Bookkeeper and Fiscal 
Officer, Katherine Forsyth, who attends to 
all ot the financial matters of the Associa- 
tion. And, Mr. Changaris enters again be- 
cause he serves as Administrative Assistant, 
carrying out a number of administrative 
functions. With a daily mail intake of 
seventy-five to three hundred items, there 
frequently are challenging and vital matters 
that come to the office. 

This has been a brief picture of an or- 
ganization that is well set up, with a good 
staff, performing heavy duties, and set to 
enlarge as needed. The staff is very small 
in relation to the size of the professional 
and business functions. 

There is a steady flow of requests—fre- 
quently ten to fifteen letters a day—from 
students and teachers for information on 
career planning. Every day requests are 
received from persons throughout the 
United States and Canada for help on: 
“Where can I get counseling?” Or, “Where 
can I take an aptitude test?’” Responses to 
these many inquiries are part of the service 
obligation of a Professional Association, 
and each request receives careful attention. 
—ArTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A 


Report of Placement Committee of American Personnel 


and Guidance Association 


I es APGA Placement Committee’s activi- 
ties will be strengthened greatly by the 
appointment of George Changaris as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant at Headquarters. He 
has had valuable training and experience 
in business and in the Armed Forces and 
has recently completed his Master’s degree 
in guidance under Clifford Froehlich at the 
University of California. Among other 
duties, he will handle placement activities 
in the Washington office. 

Representing the Placement Committee, 
I have worked with Mr. Changaris on the 
preparation of a statement describing the 
Placement Service of APGA, the reorgani- 
zation of the filing system, the revision of 
forms to be used by member-candidates and 
by employers wishing to list positions in 
the Placement Bulletin, and a complete 
revamping of the Placement Bulletin. The 
new Bulletin will be published seven times 
a year, beginning with the October issue. 
Members of APGA may receive copies by 
subscription at $2.00 a year. Copies are 
mailed without charge to employers. 

A project in which Mr. Changaris and 
the members of the Placement Committee 
are engaged is the expansion of the mailing 
list to include prospective employers of 
personnel and guidance workers in a wide 
geographical area and in diversified types 
of organization. 

Committee members are also preparing a 
list of publications in which notices may 
be printed from time to time regarding the 
Placement Service of APGA as offered 
through the Placement Bulletin and at the 
Convention Placement Center. 

The Co-Chairmen of the Convention 
Placement Center, Robert Calvert of the 
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University of Illinois and Julia Read of 
the College of St. Elizabeth, are busy mak 
ing plans, establishing procedures, and ob 
taining personnel to staff the Center so that 
members of APGA and employers in attend. 
ance at the Convention may be served 
effectively. 

The Committee hopes a number of 
member-candidates will register for new 
personnel and guidance opportunities and 
that many more positions will be open to 
them through the APGA Placement Service 
in the months ahead. 

Any suggestions by which the Placement 
Committee may serve better the needs of 
APGA members and employers would be 
welcomed and should be sent to ANNA M. 
Hanson, Chairman, APGA Placement Com- 
mittee, Simmons College, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


APGA State Membership Chairmen 


The following changes have been made 
in the list of State Membership Chairmen 
which appeared in the September Journal: 


Howard Blanchard, Director of Guidance, 
Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines 

Maryland: James F. Leslie, 2 Greenbrier Road, 
Towson 

Massachusetts: 


Towa: 


Alice L. Hinckley, Counselor, West 
Springfield Senior High School, West Springfield 
Annabelle Wolf, Dean of Girls, Apple- 
ton High School, Appleton 


Wisconsin: 





Now Available 


1956 Directory of Counseling Agencies 
listing agencies evaluated and approved by the 
APGA Professional Standards Committee. 
Price $1.00 
American Personnel and Guidance 
1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





L. DALE Faunce, formerly at the State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed 
Vice President in charge of Student and 
Public Services at Western Michigan Col- 
lege in Kalamazoo, Michigan. M. L. Hurr 
has been appointed Dean of Students at the 
State University of Iowa, replacing Dr. 
Faunce. 


BRoTHER PuHivip Harris, O.S.F., has gone 
from the Saint Francis Preparatory School 
to Saint Francis College to become the new 
Director of Student Personnel. Brother 
Philip was national president and publica- 
tions director for the Catholic Business 
Education Association and has taught at St. 
Anthony’s Juniorate and St. Leonard's 
Academy. 


Grorce Loucnran has joined the staff of 
Saint Francis College as Assistant to the 
Director of Student Personnel. 


DonaLtp K. OTTMAN, formerly Assistant 
Director of University Testing Counseling 
Service at the University of Missouri, has 
joined the staff of California Test Bureau 
as an assistant in the Test Development 
Section. 


Joun A. Tart, previously the director of 
research and guidance of Placer County 
Schools Office, has been appointed consult- 
ant in guidance in the California State 
Department of Education. 


I. Ic¢nacy GoLpBeErG has accepted a posi- 
tion as educational consultant for the Na- 


tional Association for Retarded Children. 


James B. WINKER is now on the staff of 
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Clifford Berg & Associates, Personnel Con- 
sultants at Rockford, Illinois. Mr. Winker 
was formerly with the personnel staff of 
Victor Adding Machine. 


GLENN Rosert Ross has accepted a new 
position as Assistant Dean of Students and 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Denver. Dr. Ross had been 
Counseling Psychologist at the University 
of Texas. 


SauL W. GELLERMAN is now in charge of 
all psychological services rendered by The 
Personnel Laboratory of New York City. 
He replaces Dr. DANIEL BROWER. 


Harovp J. MAHoNey has moved up to be- 
come Chief of the Connecticut Bureau of 
Pupil Personnel and Special Education 
Services. This Bureau brings together con- 
sultants and services that formerly were 
scattered throughout the department. 
Leadership and consultive services are pro- 
vided to the schools of the state to assist 
them in their own program development. 
Ropert StouGHtTon has taken over Dr. 
Mahoney’s former position as Consultant in 
Guidance. 


ELLA STEPHENS BarreETT, State Supervisor 
of Guidance Services in North Carolina has 
accepted a Fulbright Award to India for this 
school year to participate in a special educa- 
tional project. She will be a member of a 
team of four American specialists to conduct 
workshops for secondary school teachers and 
administrators. 


Gorpen Link, Consulting Psychologist 
and Instructor at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., was awarded this year the Poetry So- 
ciety of Virginia Award for the Best Sonnet 
Sequence. Recently one of Colonel Link's 
poems appeared in the “Congressional An- 
thology,” and a book of his poems on the 
Atomic Age, “Three Poems for Now,” has 
been published by the University Press of 
Washington, D. C. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





South Dakota 


The South Dakota Guidance and Person- 
nel Association has adopted a new service 
project designed to give further impetus to 
the guidance movement in the state’s sec- 
ondary schools. 

The plan is to have a “visiting team” of 
two interested and qualified guidance or 
student personnel workers go into a school 
(only by invitation, of course) to evaluate 
the local guidance program, indicate ways 
and means of strengthening it, and where 
necessary, aid in building the confidence of 
staff members to the point of seeing the role 
they are already capable of playing in the 
program. It was felt the teams should com- 
prise one secondary and one college person. 

These teams should be made up of in- 
dividuals with sufficient guidance back- 
ground and insight to stimulate schools in 
the providing and nurturing of adequate 
and effective guidance services. “It is 
hoped,” says Wally Tieszan in the Septem- 
ber issue of the SDEA Journal, “that guid- 
ance activities in South Dakota high schools 
will benefit from the ‘know-how’ of these 
people from without the local system but 
who, on the other hand, are South Dakotans 
that know South Dakota problems.” 

Preparatory to giving this “package serv- 
ice,” it was felt that a two-day workshop was 
essential for the specific preparation of the 
guidance leaders that it is hoped will par- 
ticipate in the evaluations. The workshop 
was held in Pierre on October | and 2. 

With the rich background that those in- 
vited to make up the “project teams” already 
possess, together with the additional “know- 
how” and stimulation the workshop de- 
veloped, we shall be ready to provide a 





reservoir of talent that can lend enthusiasm 
and give assistance to the school staffs in the 
state that want help in improving the guid. 
ance program for the boys and girls in thei 
respective school systems. 


Westchester-Putnam-Rockland 


Christian E. Burckel, publisher of the 
College Blue Book, spoke at the September 
meeting of the Westchester-Putnam-Rock. 
land Personnel and Guidance Association 
on “Some Implications of the Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students on American Sec- 
ondary Education.” Some significant find. 
ings of the Blue Book staff in this area have 
not been published previously. 

A curio collection depicting the “Abili- 
ties of Man,” including pictures, furniture, 
and bronzes, was displayed at the meeting. 


Northeast Ohio 


The Northeast Ohio Vocational Guidance 
Association’s November meeting will feature 
a talk by Karl Menninger, Director of the 
Menninger Institute. In October the mem- 
bers toured the Cleveland Clinic Founda- 
tion, including its mental health section. 
C. L. Leedham, Director of the Bunts Insti- 
tute, spoke on his Institute’s Training of 
X-ray Technicians in conjunction with 
Cleveland colleges. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
Executive Secretary, attended the meeting 
and extended the greetings of APGA. 


Greater Philadelphia 


The Personnel and Guidance Association 
of Greater Philadelphia held a dinner meet- 
ing October 17 in conjunction with School- 
men’s Week at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Harold B. Pepinsky spoke on “Pro- 
ductivity.” Dr. Pepinsky also spoke at 
another meeting during the Schoolmen’s 
Week program on the topic “The Task of 
Education.” Thomas M. Magoon of the 
University of Maryland lectured on “Prac- 
tical Problems in Counselor Training.” 
Among other speakers were Helen Wood of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, and Warren 
G. Findley of Educational Testing Service. 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER 
Workers, edited by Wilma Donahue, 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1955. 277 pp. $4.50. 


| how READER Of a book bearing this title 
would naturally expect to learn what are 
the earning opportunities for older workers. 
These are not listed in alphabetical—or any 
other—sequence. The matter is too com- 
plex for such treatment. In fact, earning 
opportunities for older workers are as varied 
as are the needs and interests of the persons 
concerned. They depend upon the prefer- 
ences of the workers themselves, together 
with the manner in which prejudices of 
employers are overcome or dissipated. 

The book forms the latest of an informa- 
tive series emanating from the University 
of Michigan’s Institute of Human Relations. 
“Living Through the Older Years,” “Plan- 
ning the Older Years,” “Rehabilitation of 
the Older Worker,” and “Housing the Ag- 
ing” are among the earlier titles. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Donahue “the aim of this book, 
which is based largely upon papers pre- 
sented at the University of Michigan Sixth 
Annual Conference on Aging, is to examine 
the nature of the barriers to continued em- 
ployment or rehiring of older persons, to 
seek methods by which such persons may be 
effectively utilized in the labour force, and 
to outline the steps by which voluntary o-- 
ganizations and public agencies, and older 
workers themselves, can create earning op- 
portunities for them.” 

“Men and women over forty-five—older 
persons seeking jobs”—partly because of em- 
ployer resistance to them, and partly be- 
cause of public apathy towards their lot— 
“are a bewildered, sensitive, embarrassed, 
confused, unimaginative and undirected 
group craving understanding and help.” 
Thus the discussants of this symposium con- 
sider this situation. Pension plans and 
group insurance—while worthwhile safe- 
guards against the devastating effects of in- 
security, may prove a hardship to mature 
persons seeking employment. Union polli- 
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cies in collective bargaining agreements are 
also brought under review. The attitude 
of management to older workers is scruti- 
nized. 

Probably the older applicant himself can 
do more than anyone else to better his 
chances of securing employment. This is 
usually dependent upon his finding an un- 
derstanding and capable job counselor: 
Such a man or woman—and they are still 
too rare—must be impressed with the worth- 
while contribution of older workers in gen- 
eral, and of our applicant in particular. 
The counselor is willing to listen intently 
in an unhurried atmosphere while the job 
seeker explains his entire work history, his 
dominant interests, his health conditions, 
his problems and his ambitions. Such a 
recital in an interested environment has a 
salutary effect on the individual. Morale in 
large part, is restored, and our man becomes 
a confident job-seeker. He is able, with a 
minimum of help from the counselor, to de- 
cide fields of work in which he could suc- 
ceed. 

The problem at the moment, therefore, 
is: How may sufficient counselors of the 
right sort be made available to assist these 
confused applicants for employment? Vari- 
ous possibilities are considered. The state 
employment service would seem to be the 
natural locale for such counselors. Studies 
have been made by the service in a num- 
ber of states. These show the beneficial ef- 
fect of counseling. However, the time re- 
quired to do a successful counseling inter- 
view with an older worker mitigates against 
its enthusiastic operation in a publicly fi- 
nanced service. Many states are succeeding. 
Voluntary agencies, where interested, are 
beginning to win laurels in this field. It 
should be stated that only certain persons 
make successful counselors. 

However, given the best of counseling 
there yet remains the actual placement of 
the workers in job vacancies. Community 
and state voluntary committees may assist 
in creating a favourable atmosphere in 
which employers will accept older workers. 
Jobs may be created. The United States 
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MULTIPLE COUNSELING 


A small-group discussion method 
for personal growth 


by HELEN IRENE DRIVER, Ph.D., with a foreword 
by ANNETTE C. WASHBURNE, M.D. 


A practical guide for leader-counselors of per- 
sonal growth and group therapy projects. This 
method gives a human relations approach to 
counseling and uses the group dynamics of an in- 
timate group. 


Procedures and materials are taken from actual 
group sessions and case studies of 15 group projects 
led by the author. The adaptability of the 
method was demonstrated by its success with nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic participants. 


Table of contents: nature of multiple counsel- 
ing; organization of individualized learning for 
large groups: role-playing as a counseling tech- 
nique; the learning process and outcomes; devices 
for personal assessment; springboards for discus- 
sion; techniques of interviewing. The Appendix 
describes in detail the fifteen group projects. 
Chapter and general references include professional 
viewpoints from education, sociology, philosophy, 
in addition to psychology. 


Postpaid—$5.00 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Road Madison 4, Wis. 











Department of Commerce will provide use- 
ful information to any person desirous of 
starting his own business. The hazards, 
opportunities and successful methods of op- 
eration of a considerable number of ven- 
tures are outlined. 

Counselors already working in the field, 
or guidance men and women contemplating 
entering this area, will find this book re- 
quired reading. Dr. Donahue has assem- 
bled here the facts and opinions of authori- 
ties in gerontology.—W. G. Scorr, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Toronto, 
Canada. 





<> 


Vv Crestwoop Heicuts: A Study of the 
Culture of Suburban Life, by John R. 
Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and E. W. 
Loosley. New York: Basic Books, 1956. 
505 Pages. $6.50. 


| fe BOOK purports to depict the life of a 
suburban community of predominantly 


upper middle class status. It is one of sev- 
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eral reports on a five-year action research 
program in this Canadian community, with 
emphasis on mental hygiene and the devel- 
opmental patterns of youth. In view of the 
general reluctance of social scientists to 
study their own class culture, we start with 
admiration for this team for daring to un- 
dertake such a study. That their awareness 
of the problem of identification with their 
subject did not always insure their objec- 
tivity is disappointing, but not too surpris- 
ing. To some readers, particularly those 
who have had experience as teachers o1 
counselors in similarly upward mobile com- 
munities, the adjustment problems of the 
individual within such a culture—especially 
the second generation of those who have 
“arrived”—may make it appear not quite 
the Mecca the authors seem to accept. 

More than half the book is given to de- 
scription of the external aspects of the 
community and its people, including their 
concepts of space, time, age, and role. The 
developmental pattern from infancy to 
adulthood within this context, at home, 
school, and camp, is well brought out. 
From there, the authors continue to the 
problem of integration of the contributions 
of layman and “expert” in view of the cur- 
rent belief and value patterns, concluding 
with an attempt to summarize the implica- 
tions for mental hygiene. 

For the layman who wants to know how 
the other half lives, or the one who is inter- 
ested in seeing his culture as others see 
it, without being made too uncomfortable 
by accumulative data on the problems in- 
volved, the general description will serve a 
purpose, despite the infusion of theory and 
abstraction. For the more sophisticated so- 
cial scientist, and particularly the mental 
hygienist, there may be too much of what 
he already knows and too little of what he 
hoped to learn from such a study. Clues are 
provided for predicting individual reaction, 
but the reader is left to pursue his own hy- 
potheses without the necessary data. What- 
ever the authors have to say about dynamics 
of personality is left to their final chapter 
on “implications.” 

For the professional, the real contribution 
of the book will lie in the excellent presenta- 
tion of the belief patterns and the prob- 
lems of working as an “expert” within this 
framework. He may feel that less authori- 
tarian techniques and less of the Messianic 
complex would have obviated some of the 
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difficulties, but he will respect the honesty 
of the analysis of this aspect of the problem. 
The teacher of future research-counselors 
will find the presentation very useful as a 
stimulus for class discussion. On the other 
hand, he will have to alert his class to ex- 
amine critically some of the discrepancies 
in the exposition. Such statements as the 
following are indeed provocative, especially 
when found in the midst of clean-cut objec- 
tive analysis: “The mental health educa- 
tion process is patently one in which two 
radically conflicting cultures are brought 
into conflict, if not clash. Which of the 
two cultures will in the long run prove the 
stronger is difficult to state, but what one 
sees to be prevalent at the present time is 
the assimilation of mental health terms or 
practices to the business, school, or family 
culture, where after suitable transforma- 
tion they can be incorporated.” (p. 414). 
[What is culture?] 

The composition and style of the book 
are likewise spotty, perhaps because three 
authors are involved. To this reader, at 
least, there is a preponderance of philosophi- 
cal and analogous exposition at the expense 
of objective, quantitative data. The notes 
in the back of the book fill in some of the 
gaps, but not all. For instance, a summary 
of the test data would be useful for those 
who are interested in making similar per- 
sonality studies. Perhaps the authors, con- 
fused by the heterogeneity of the audiences 
to whom they were called upon to speak in 
Crestwood Heights, have aimed at a too 
broad reading public, thus completely 
satisfying neither the layman nor the pro- 
fessional. Furthermore, the writing varies 
in style and quality. More careful editing 
toward consistency and the elimination of 
fanciful language in some sections, stringy 
sentences in others, and repetition through- 
out, would have contributed to the read- 
ability of the text. The admirable compact- 
ness of certain parts of the last section would 
have been more appreciated if found from 
the beginning. Nevertheless, the book is 
stimulating. Its deficiencies, as well as its 
strength, make it so. While it is sometimes 


over-academic, immature and self-conscious, 
more synthetic than synthesized, the reader 
is stirred to provide his own insight and per- 
spective, even to feel an urge to make a 
similar study in the light of his new learn- 
ing.—GoLtpa VAN Buskirk Ross, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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VTue Pustic Junior Cottece. Nelson B. 
Henry, Editor. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, for the National Society 
for the Study of Education, 1956. xi + 
347 pp. (Fifty-fifth Yearbook.) 


A VOLUME of composite authorship, such 

as this one, often involves much varia- 
tion in style, overlapping of material, and 
varied quality of content. Skillful plan- 
ning and editing appear to have reduced 
these common failings to a minimum in this 
volume. There is not a poorly written 
chapter in the book and all are full of 
pertinent and up-to-date information, at- 
tractively presented. 

Of the eighteen authors listed as respon- 
sible for the sixteen chapters of the Year- 
book, the reviewer was a little surprised to 
find that only five are directly connected 
with public junior colleges. All of the 
others, however, have had various reasons 
for particular interest in the junior college 
field and competence for writing effectively 
on the phases assigned to them. 

The purpose of the book, as succinctly 
stated in the opening chapter, is threefold: 


1. To report the sociological, technological, and 
psychological factors giving rise to the demand 
for more education beyond high school on the 
part of vastly increasing numbers of youth and 
adults. 

2. To define the role of the public junior college in 
helping to satisfy this demand. 

3. To identify and report selected practices by 
means of which the public junior college can 
better fulfil its functions and accomplish its 
purposes. 


Corresponding to these purposes the first 
section consisting of three chapters deals 
with the emerging institution, the next 
section of four chapters with accomplishing 
the purposes of the institution, while the 
final seven chapters are devoted to improv- 
ing the institution and moving ahead. All 
of these will be of much interest to public 
junior college administrators and faculty 
members and many of them will be almost 
equally valuable to private junior college 
people. 

But the value of the volume is by no 
means limited to those professionally con- 
cerned with the rapidly growing junior 
college field. The first two sections should 
be of great usefulness to personnel and 
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guidance officers in four-year colleges and 
universities as well as to those in secondary 
schools. Chapter two on the educational 
needs emerging from the changing demands 
of society is a brilliant piece of writing. It 
would be difficult to pack into 30 pages a 
more meaty presentation of the vital impli- 
cations of changed and changing sociologi- 
cal conditions not only for junior colleges 
but for all higher education. The four 
chapters of the second section on prepara- 
tion for advanced study, vocational educa- 
tion, general education, and community 
services are also full of information of dis- 
tinct significance for personnel and guid- 
ance officers even if they are not connected 
with junior colleges. 

Under the topic “Moving Ahead,” it 
seems a little disproportionate for one 
author to spend more than half his chapter 
not in looking ahead but in looking back- 
ward to give a rather detailed historical 
account of the establishment of a_ half 
dozen particular junior colleges. In the 
chapter on finance, it is somewhat annoy- 
ing to find important information regard- 
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ing the rates of tuition in public junior 
colleges tabulated for 15 states but to have 
the states indicated anonymously by nun- 


ber only. Surely there is no reason why, 
in information of this type, the states should 
not be identified by name, and many rea 
sons why they should. But these are only 
minor shortcomings. 

A well-planned classified and annotated 
bibliography of 89 titles is a valuable fea- 
ture even if almost a third of the references 
are to publications prior to 1950. A com. 
prehensive index, often unfortunately not 
provided in yearbooks of this type, adds 
materially to convenience of use of the 
volume.—WALTER Crossy EE.ts, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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/ PLANNING FUNCTIONAL COLLEGE HOusINc, 

“ by Harold C. Riker. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1956. 240 pp. $4.50. 


I" THIs thoroughly comprehensive and 
competent effort, the author presents, 
not only a report of the experiences (and 
the lessons learned from these experiences) 
of many who have planned, built, and occu- 
pied dormitories, but also vision relative to 
what well-planned and well-operated dor- 
mitories can mean in an institution's edu- 
cational program and in the lives of its 
students. 

In the words of the author, “theory and 
practice should be joined firmly.” Such is 
done in this volume. As an educator con- 
cerned with the “theory” and the develop- 
ment of meaningful educational experi- 
ences for students, and as an administrator 
who has wrestled with the practical prob- 
lems of design, structure, and finance in 
dormitory planning, this reviewer is highly 
appreciative of the contribution made by 
this book. Although presidents, student 
personnel officers, business managers, and 
others most directly associated in the plan- 
ning of dormitories will benefit, in particu- 
lar, from study of Planning Functional Col- 
lege Housing, others will profit also. For 
example, the chapter entitled “Programs 
and Staff” has particular meaning for dor- 
mitory counselors. 

The author gives appropriate attention to 
such matters as enrollment trends, Ameri- 
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can educational traditions, “sites, sizes, and 
shapes” of dormitories, “space and its uses,” 
and financing. All are presented, however, 
in relation to the central theme of the 
book—that the planning and use of student 
housing on the college or university campus 
should have an educational basis. 

Study of this volume is a must for all in 
the field who are charged with college hous- 
ing responsibilities.—Ropert B. Kamm, 
Dean of the Basic Division and Student Per- 
sonnel Services, The Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 
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A GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, by Willard Abraham. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1955. 276 pp. $3.50. 


™ BOOK is designed to be used as a guide 
to the study of those exceptional chil- 
dren included in the following groups: _bi- 
lingual, emotionally and socially malad- 
justed, gifted, accoustically impaired, re- 





tarded, visually oe ma orthopedically 


handicapped and children with speech 
difficulties. This is a workbook type of 
publication. 

The first major section contains a digest 
of the principles and methods of conduct- 
ing a workshop in a college or university 
setting (32 pages). The next section pre- 
sents a study guide or outline for each area 
of exceptionality with one or two very short 
articles and a bibliography for the specific 
area (189 pages). The final section in- 
cludes a general bibliography, lists of help- 
ful periodicals, research sources, selected 
sources of information, films, suffixes and 
prefixes in common use in the field, and 
some reprints of pertinent information such 
as state certification requirements for 
teachers of exceptional children (53 pages). 

This workbook seems to have been pre- 
pared while the three volume work on 
“Special Education for the Exceptional” 
edited by Frampton and Gall was in final 
stages of preparation. There is so much 
overlapping in substance that the only real 
additions in the Guide are the section on 
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To” book. .. practical and 
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guidance practices to im- 
prove their schools. Gives 
the philosophical and psy- 
chological framework of 
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the methods of conducting a workshop, the 
very short section on bi-lingual children 
(this group is infrequently covered in books 
on exceptional children but the author of 
the Guide works in a southwestern state 
where the problem must be of considerable 
concern), the annotation of some of the 
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bibliographical references, and the brief 
articles which are included to inspire the 
reader concerning the need to understand 
and help exceptional children. One 
wonders why the same publishing company 
would print books with so much overlap, 
especially for a college or university class 
using the workshop method. 

The Guide devotes too much space to 
the study outlines, each of the eight being 
almost identical, as one would expect in 
view of the imperative need to understand 
the whole child as an individual, rather 
than as an exceptional student. The out- 
lines take up about 55 pages and could have 
been cut down to one five-page outline. 
Moreover, there is so little space allowed 
that a college student could hardly write 
his notes in the outline printed in the 
Guide. 

In summary, the material itself is good, 
but it is covered in substantial part in a 
publication which was released by the same 
publisher and which would be expected to 
be used as a reference early in the course 
by workshop students.—SaLvaTorE G. Dt- 
MicHaeEL, Executive Director, National 
Association for Retarded Children. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Principles and Practice 
by C. H. Northcott 


Philosophical Library 
15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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ZEMERICAN BUSINESS needs (Sdeyvepoutherlt.offers rich rewards. One of 
the most attractive fields-of activity is that of the secretary. Around this 
position revolves the smooth functioning of the executive office. 

As the administrator's right hand, the secretary has the opportunity to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of business operation that is limited to the few. Through this 
preferred position many secretaries move rapidly to supervisory and administra- 
tive posts at enviable remuneration. 

Variety of duties... pleasant surroundings ... opportunities for self-expression 
and creativeness ... these are only a few. of the advantages that make the secre- 
tarial field the sesame to personal achievement and lasting success. 

For the smooth functioning of American Business, young people with intelligence, 
ambition, and the desire to achieve are critically needed in the secretarial field. 
Your guidance can mean their right decision. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION/McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Serving Business Education through Publishing 


New York Chicago San Franciscd Dallas Toronto London 





0 November, 1956 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES — 


1956-1957 





Arizona 
Arizona Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Arkansas 
Arkansas State Branch 
(NVGA) 
California 
Long Beach Guidance and 
Personnel Association 
- (NVGA) 


Los Angeles Branch 
(NVGA) 


Northern California Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 

San Diego Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Colorado 
Denver Area Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


University of Colorado 
Branch (NVGA) 


Connecticut 
Connecticut Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Delaware 
Delaware Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 
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Pres., R. Frances Smith, 2201 E. Kleindale Rd., Tucson 
Vice-Pres., Max Kalso, Glendale High School, Glendale 

Record. Sec., Sara Moyne Jamison, 1921 E. Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Corres. Sec., Miriam Geyer, 2017 N. Tucson Blvd., Tucson 
Treas., Theodore Abbott, 793 Aztec Rd., Prescott 


Pres., Horace Hubble, Couns., Hope High School, Hope 


Pres., Daniel W. Langston, Dir. of Child Welfare Services, Bd. of Educ., 
255 E. 8th St., Long Beach 

Vice-Pres., Ruth Martinson, Long Beach State College, Long Beach 

Sec., Ruth Nold, Jordan High School, Long Beach 

Treas., Al Johnson, Wilson High School, Long Beach 

Pres., Justin Johnson, Hughes Aircraft Co., Florence and Teale Sts., Culver 
Cit 

Pres. Elect, Harold J. Reed, Div. of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 12 

Sec., Clarence Eliason, Jr., Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 6121 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28 

Treas., Ruth D. Samson, Los Angeles State College, 5280 Gravois Ave., 
Los Angeles 32 

Pres., Anne Bradfield, Alameda City Schools, Alameda 

Pres.-Elect, Melvin Gipe, Vallejo City Schools, Vallejo 

Sec.-Treas., Phyllis Van Vleet, San Mateo County Schools, Redwood City 

Pres., Harry E. Shierson, 1318 Felton St., San Diego 2 

Vice-Pres., E. Evan Shaffer, 1341 Plum St., San Diego 6 

Corres. Sec., Betty Jane Phelps, 4767 Appleton St., San Diego 17 

Record. Sec., Wilbur J. Hall, 1772 Third Ave., San Diego 1 

Treas., John J. Kleinfelter, 635 Calow St., San Diego 1 


Pres., Kenneth B. Ashcraft, 2070 S. Cook St., Denver 10 

Pres.-Elect, Dora Shellenbarger, 1588 Detroit, Denver 

Sec., Martin Schorr, 1908 S. Zenobia, Denver 19 

Treas., Howard Mausner, Natl. Jewish Hosp. at Denver, 3800-4100 E. 
Colfax Ave., Denver 6 

Pres., Nathan Budd, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Vice-Pres., Rita Winery, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Record. Sec., Norris Campbell, 3196 Broadway, Boulder 

Corres. Sec., Barbara Davis, Dean of Women’s Office, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder 


Pres., Francis W. McKenzie, Dir. of Guid., Darien Jr. High School, Darien 

Pres.-Elect, Ellis Tooker, Dir. of Guid., Hartford Public Schools, 249 High 
St., Hartford 

Sec., Dorothy L. Nelson, Asst. Dir. of Pupil Services, West Hartford Public 
Schools, 7 Whiting Lane, West Hartford 

Treas., Carolyn Wakefield, Dir. of Guid., Housatonic Regional High 
School, Falls Village 


Pres., William O. Penrose, Univ. of Delaware, Newark 
Vice-Pres., Cecile Walker, Rehoboth Special Dist., Rehoboth 
Sec., Helen Griffiths, Claymont High School, Claymont 
Treas., Madeline Burton, Howard High School, Wilmington 


Pres., Albert F. Grau, S.J., Dir. of Psychological Services Bureau, George- 
town Univ., Washington 7 

Pres.-Elect, Bennetta B. Washington, 408 T St., N. W., Washington 2 

Sec., Virginia M. Sherard, 854 S. Frederick St., Apt. 123B, Arlington 4, Va. 
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Florida 
North Florida Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
South Florida Guidance 
and Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 

Georgia 
Georgia Personne! and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Illinois 
Central Illinois Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 
Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Northeastern Indiana 
Personnel and Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Northern Indiana Branch 
(NVGA) 


lowa 

Iowa Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 

Kansas 


Kansas Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Kentuck 

Rentnchy Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Loulsiana 
Louisiana State Branch 
(NVGA) 


Q November, 2956 


Treas., Richard H. Byrne, Assoc. Prof. of Educ., College of Educ., Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Pres., Joseph W. Fordyce, 120 P. K. Yonge, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 
Pres.-klect, Fred E. King, 1918 N. E. 6th Terrace, Gainesville 
Sec.-Treas., Marjorie A. Stewart, Box 2266, Univ. Station, Gainesville 
Pres., H. George Loiselle, 6410 S. W. 17th St., Miami 

Vice-Pres., Marvin D. Griep, 591 N. W. 49th St., Miami 

Sec.-Treas., Marjorie C. Hagemann, 701 Lanford Bldg., Miami 


Pres., McCoy C. Campbell, Jr., 128 Willow Lane, Decatur 

Pres.-Elect, James A. Strickland, 208 Knowles Bldg., Georgia Inst. of Tech., 
Atlanta 

Ist Vice-Pres., Douglas Gold, 575 Mt. Paran Rd., N. W., Atlanta 

2nd Vice-Pres., Clemmie Brower, 2612 Berkeley Lane, N. E., Aulanta 

Sec.-Treas., Zola Marshall, 370 Cherokee Place, S. E., Atlanta 


Pres., George Stepp, Training Coordinator, Territorial Dept. of Civil 
Service, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13 

Pres.-Elect, Elwood George, Placement Dir., Honolulu Business College, 
1178 Fort St., Honolulu 

Sec., Susan Daniels, Dir., Bureau of Student Activities, Off. of Student 
Personnel, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 

Treas., Lawrence Ako, 442-C Kawainui St., Lanikai Oahu 


Pres., Charles Endress, Waconda 

Sec.-Treas., Helen I. Snyder, University High School, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Pres., Arthur H. Ryden, Niles Township High School, Skokie 

Vice-Pres., Nancy C. Wimmer, Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10 

Sec., Marie M. Tilton, Personnel Dir., Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54 

Treas., Cora E. Shipherd, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 309 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 6 


Pres., William L. Howard, Butler Univ., Indianapolis 

Pres.-Elect, Rudolph R. Schreiber, Associated Psychological Services, 11 
W. 28th, Indianapolis 

Sec., Thelma Morgan, Couns., Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis 

Treas., Geraldine Bagby, Couns., North Central High School, Washington 
Twp., Indianapolis 

Pres., Dayton L. Musselman, 1825 Florida Ave., Fort Wayne 

Vice-Pres., Joseph Rowden 

Sec., Hampton McKinney, Urban League, 436 E. Douglas Ave., Fort Wayne 

Treas., Frances Plumanns, 2004 Dodge Ave., Fort Wayne 

Pres., John F. X. Ryan, Dept. of Educ., Univ. of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 

Vice-Pres., Vernon C. Harter, Central High School, South Bend 

Treas., Herman A. Judd, Route 1, Box 169, South Bend 


Pres., John Weisensee, Dir. of Guid., Sioux City Public Schools, 1221 Pierce 
St., Sioux City 

Vice-Pres., Don Hempstead, Dir. of Guid., Davenport High School, Daven- 
port 

Vice-Pres., Helen Fullerton, Couns., Mason City High School, Mason City 

Sec.-Treas., Ray Bryan, Iowa State College, Ames 


Pres., W. T. Cole, Dir. of Research and Guidance, Hutchinson Public 
Schools, 1300 N. Plum, Hutchinson 

Vice-Pres., Wray Strowig, Asst. Prof. of Educ., Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg 

Sec.-Treas., Lorene Stone, Couns., Marshall Intermediate School, Wichita 


Pres., Richard S. Kneisel, 3306 Wellingmoor Ave., Louisville 5 

Vice-Pres., Caroll Tyrell, Guid. Couns., DuPont Manual Jr. High School, 
Louisville 

Sec.-Treas., William F. Kelly, Div. of Adult Educ., Univ. of Louisville, 
Louisville 


Pres., Reynold D. Paganelli, Asst. Prof., Dept. of Educ., Loyola Univ., New 
Orleans 
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Meryiond 

Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Western Massachusetts 
Personnel and Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Worcester 
County (APGA, NVGA) 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity 
(NVGA) 


Lansing Area Personnel 
and Gui ince Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Wolverine Guidance and 
Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 


Minnesota 
Twin City Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Missouri 
Heart of America Branch 
(NVGA) 


Missouri Ozarks Branch 
(NVGA) 


Vice-Pres., E. E. Puls, Dean, Div. of Applied Sciences, Southeastern Louis. 
ana College, Hammond 

Sec.-Treas., Frank A. France, Dir. of Student Personnel, New Orleans 
Academy, New Orleans 


Pres., James F. Leslie, Towson Sr. High School, Hillside and Cedar Aves 
Towson 4 

Vice-Pres., William H. DeWolff, Jr., Forest Park High School, Chatham 
Rd. and Eldorado Ave., Baltimore 7 

Sec., Harry C. Hendrickson, Dept. of Educ., Calvert and 23rd Sts., Bal 
timore 8 

Treas., Bertha Mercer, School #228, Rappolla St. and Foster Ave., Balti 
more 24 


Pres., Marchant W. Eldridge, Empl. Manager, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 501 Boylston St., Boston 

Pres.-Elect, Donald Tucker, Guid. Dir., Public Schools, Lexington 

Record. Sec., Amy Wakefield, Commonwealth of Mass., Div. of Emp! 
Security, 400 Stuart St., Boston 

Mbrship. Sec., Lois K. Jones, Placement Dir., Burdett College, 160 Beacon 
St., Boston 

Treas., Carl Birmingham, Placement Couns., Newton High School, New 
tonville 

Pres., Roy K. Jarecky, Asst. Prof. of Guid., Springfield College, Springfield 

Ist Vice-Pres., Margaret Ramos, Asst. Prof. of English and Advisor to 
Foreign Students, American International College, Springfield 

2nd Vice-Pres., Charles Oak, Dean, Northampton Commercial College 
Springfield 

Sec., Mary G. Harrington, Dir. of Guid., Chicopee 

Treas., Amy J. Bartlett, Couns., Classical Jr. High School, Springfield 

Pres., David R. Dunigan, S. J., Dir., Office of Student Personnel, College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester 10 

Vice-Pres., Justine della Salla, Guid. Couns., Leicester High School 
Leicester 

Sec., Dorothee G. Howe, Industrial Relations Couns., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, 93 Grand St., Worcester 

Treas., Robert B. Phipps, Couns., North High School, Worcester 


Pres., Charles J. Shires, Couns., Denby High School, Detroit 

Vice-Pres., Irene LaLonde, Dir. of Guid., River Rouge Public Schools, 
River Rouge 

Sec., Grace McPherson, Couns., Mackenzie High School, Detroit 

Treas., Wesley S. Thompson, Couns., Pershing High School, Detroit 

Pres., Harold E. Jacobson, Dir. of Pupil Personnel, Lansing Public Schools, 
419 N. Capitol Ave., Lansing 

Pres., Delmont K. Byrn, School of Educ., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Pres.-Elect, Don B. Feather, Asst. Dir. of Admissions, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Sec., Johann Wiese, Librarian, Chelsea Public Schools, Chelsea 

Treas., Rex H. Nottingham, Mgr., Mich. State Empl. Service, Ann Arbor 


Pres., Merrill P. Robinson, Prudential Insurance Co., 3701 Wayzata Blvd. 
P. O. Box 1143, Minneapolis | 

Vice-Pres., Donald Swanson, Dean of Students, Hamline Univ., Snelling 
and Hewitt, St. Paul 

Sec.-Treas., Ashby Gaskins, Minneapolis Urban League, Northwestern 
Federal Bldg., 730 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3 

Sec.- Treas.-Elect, Irving G. Nudell, Jewish Vocational Office, 404 S. 8th St, 
Minneapolis 


Pres., Margaret L. Taylor, Northeast High School, 415 Van Brunt, Kansas 
City 

Pres.-Elect, Joseph B. dePeyster, 4805 Liberty, Kansas City 

Sec.-Treas., Sarah R. Weatherly, Univ. of Kansas City, 5100 Rockhill Rd. 
Kansas City 

Pres., Jessie Burrell, Dean of Women, Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield 

Ist Vice-Pres., Homer Long, Dean of Men. Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield 

2nd Vice-Pres., Henrietta Hall, Nixa Public Schools, Nixa 

3rd Vice-Pres., Ruth Jones, Couns., Mt. Vernon 

Sec.-Treas., John Sweeney, Central Senior High School, Springfield 
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St. Louis Branch (NVGA) 
Nebraska 
Nebraska Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
New Jersey 


New Jersey Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


New York 
Binghamton Area Associa- 
tion of Student Personne) 
Services (NVGA) 


Capital District Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Central New York Guid- 
ance Association (NVGA) 


Long Island Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Mid-Hudson Branch 
(NVGA) 


Mohawk Valley Branch 
(NVGA) 


New York Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Rochester Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 
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Pres., Bessie Elliott, Dir. of Guid., Ritenour High Schools, 9120 Bristol, 
Overland 14 

Vice-Pres., Francis Severin, S. J., St. Louis Univ., 221 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 3 

Sec., Ella Tait, Couns., O’Fallon Tech. High School, 5101 
St. Louis 

Treas., Inez Howard, Couns., Webster Groves High School, 100 Selma Ave., 
St. Louis 19 


Northrup, 


Pres., E. Jean Antes, Dean of Women, Midland College, Fremont 
Pres.-Elect, G. Olson, Municipal Univ., Omaha 
Sec.-Treas., Harold Reeves, Scottsbluff 


Pres., Carrie R. Losi, City Dir. of Guid., Bd. of Educ., Newark 2 

Reg. Vice-Pres. (South), Claude Couch, Dir. of Guid., High School, 
Bridgeton 

Reg. Vice-Pres. (Central), George King, Dir. of Guid., Springfield 

Reg. Vice-Pres. (North), Dora Ames, Dir. of Guid., High School, Rockaway 

Sec.-Treas., Eleanor Hawk, Dir. of Guid., High School, New Brunswick 


Pres., Arthur A. Wellck, Dir., Couns. and Testing Services, Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 

Vice-Pres., Thomas V. Calkins, Technical Supv., Counseling Service, 
Regional Office, Vets. Admin., 11th and Tijeras, Albuquerque 

Sec.-Treas., John P. Flores, Voc. Adviser, Counseling Service, Regional 
Office, Vets. Admin., 11th and Tijeras, Albuquerque 


Pres., Grace Gray, Owego Free Academy, Owego 

Vice-Pres., James McVean, Broome Community Technical College, Bing 
hamton 

Sec., Robert Lafferty, Candor Central School, Candor 

Treas., James H. Hogan, East Junior High School, 160 Robinson St., 
Binghamton 

Pres., Burton Thelander, Associate in Educ., Guidance, Univ. of the State 
of New York, State Educ. Dept., Albany 1 

Vice-Pres., William Hopke, Dir. of Guid., Canajoharie Central School, 
Canajoharie 

Sec.-Treas., Prentiss Carnell, Albany Business College, Albany 

Pres., F. Birt Evans, Dir. of Guid., Baldwinsville Academy and Central 
Schoo}, Baldwinsville 

Vice-Pres., Janet Haynes, Couns., Salt City School, Liverpool 

Sec., Jean Lovas, Curran Secretarial Center, The Skyline, 753 James St., 
Syracuse 

Treas., Archibald Stuart, Council of Social Agencies, Syracuse 

Pres., Sherman Masten, Dir. of Testing, Hofstra College, Hempstead 

Pres.-Elect, Marion Byrnes, Dir. of Guid., Southside Sr. High School, 
Rockville Centre 

Sec., Eileen Brennan, Dir. of Guid., North High School, Valley Stream 

Treas., Lawrence P. Hurley, Personnel Office, Equitable Life Assurance 
Soc., 393 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Pres., Georgianna Gurney, Wappingers Central School, Wappingers Falls 

Vice-Pres., Leo Flax, Walden High School, Walden 

Sec., Margaret Byrne, Arlington High School, Poughkeepsie 

Treas., Virginia Igou, Walkill Central School, Walkill 

Pres., John G. Moses, Guid. Office, 15 Elizabeth St., Utica 

Vice-Pres., Stuart Cramer, West Canada Valley Central School, Middleville 

Sec.-Treas., Carolyn Laird, 316 W. Thomas St., Rome 

Pres., Wallace Gobetz, Dir., New York Univ. Testing and Advisement 
Center, Washington Square East, New York City 3 

Pres.-Elect, Emerson Coyle, Asst. Supervisor, Div. of Couns. and Guid., 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10 

Sec., James J. Cribbin, Fordham Univ., School of Educ., 302 Broadway, 
New York City 

Treas., Allen Speiser, 511 W. 112th St., New York City 25 

Treas.-Elect, Vernon A. Wallace, Student Relations Officer, The Coope 
Union, Cooper Square, New York City 3 

Pres., Arthur L. Assum, Asst. Prof. of Educ., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester 

Vice-Pres. (Programs), Donald A. Long, Psychologist, Rochester Products 
Div., General Motors Corp., Rochester 

Vice-Pres. (Membership), Joseph M. Cappiello, Guid. Couns., Irondequoit 
High School, Rochester 
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Teachers College Branch 


(NVGA) 
Westchester-Putnam- 
Rockland County Person 


nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


Western New York Per- 
sonnel and Guidance As 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Branch 


(NVGA) 

Ohio 
Akron Area Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Central Ohio Guidance 


Association (APGA, 

NVGA) 

Cincinnati Personnel and 

Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 

Miami Valley Guidance 

Association (NVGA) 
Northeastern Ohio Voca- 

tional Guidance Associa 


tion (NVGA) 


Oregon 
Oregon Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch 
(NVGA) 


Personnel and 
Association 


Kevstone 
Guidance 
( NVGA) 
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Sec., Neva 
Rochester 

Treas., Gerard H. Tucker, Dir. of Placement, St. Johns Fisher Colleg. 
Rochester 

Pres., Stanley H. Fisher, 2028 71st St., Brooklyn 

Vice-Pres., Jack Crites, 212 Bancroft Hall, 509 W. 12Ist St., New York Cit 

Pres., Leo ‘Tyrrell, Couns., Roosevelt High School, Yonkers 

Pres.-Elect, Douglas D. Dillenbeck, Dir. of Guid., White Plains High School 
White Plains 

2nd Vice-Pres., Thomas J. Hand, Couns., Yonkers High School, Yonkers 

Sec., Mary Catherine Hudson, Couns. Coordinator, Pearl River Higi 
School, Pearl River 

Treas., May A. Regan, Dean, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe 

Pres., Norma R. DiLaura, 301 East Ave., Albion 

Record. Sec., Alice N. Vaughn, 112 S. Buffalo St., Orchard Park 

Corres. Sec., Margaret Hoch, Lockport Sr. High School, Lockport 

Treas., Pauline T. Corcoran, 39 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21 


\. Jackling, Guid. Couns., East Rochester High School, Eas, 


Pres., Lucille Browne, Greensboro Public Schools, Greensboro 


Pres., Stanley W. Emmitt, 81 Northwest Ave., Tallmadge 


Ist Vice-Pres. (Program), George T. Kidder, 428 N. Firestone Blvd., Akron | 

2nd Vice-Pres. (Publicity), Glenn Meadows, W. Bowery and W. Buchtel 
Aves., Akron 2 

jrd Vice-Pres. (Membership), E. June Launtz, 2249 Quayle Dr., Akron 12 


Sec., A. J. Prejean, 250 E. Market St., Akron 8 

Treas., Marjorie Skewes, 1926 Delia Ave., Akron 20 

Pres., Herman J. Peters, Assoc. Prof. of Educ., Old Armory 4, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 10 

Pres.-Elect., Sara Crist, Teacher-Couns., South High School, Columbus 

Sec.-Treas., Robert Oates, Univ. Couns. and Testing Service, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 10 

Pres., Victor Carman, 2036 Dallas, Cincinnati 24 

Pres.-Elect., Carl O. Peets, 3549 Glen Edge Lane, Cincinnati 13 

Sec., Florence Nolte, 3718 Germania Ave., Cincinnati 

lreas., Victoria L. Eby, 3418 Cornell P1l., Cincinnati 20 

Pres., Thomas F. Wade, Dir. of Student Personnel Services, Sinclair College 
Dayton 2 

Vice-Pres., F. N. Reister, Principal, Dixie High School, New Lebanon 

Sec., E. C. Beam, Guid. Couns., Roosevelt High School, Dayton 

Treas., Lloyd Rensel, Univ. of Dayton Guid. Center, Univ. 
Dayton 

Pres., Lester G. Brailey, Asst. Personnel Director, 
1405 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14 

Vice-Pres., Pamela A. Garvin, Supv., Voc. Guid. Dept., Div. of Child Wel 
fare, County Welfare Dept., 2400 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14 

Sec., Florence M. Phelps, Central Natl. Bank, 123 Prospect, S. W., Cleve 
land 15 

Treas., May B. Thompson, Voc. Guid. Couns., 
16600 Hilliar? Rd., Lakewood 7 


of Davton 


Che East Ohio Gas Co 


Harding Jr. High School 


Pres., Pearl L. Young, Dean of Girls, Hillsboro Union High School, Hills 
boro 

Vice-Pres., Frances 
Schools, Portland 

Sec., Jean Larson, Dean of Girls, St. Helens High School, St. Helens 

lreas., Carl May, Dir. of Special Educ., Lebanon High School, Lebanon 


McGill, Dir. of Guid. and Couns., Portland Public 


Pres., John H. Schrack, Dir. of Guid., 
ington 

Vice-Pres., Walter H. Brachin, Jr., Muhlenberg College, Psychology Dept 
\llentown 

Sec., Roenna Koste, Couns., Conrad Weiser Joint Schools, Wernersville 

rreas., Harry 1. Gilbert, Principal Boyertown Joint High School Boyertown 

Pres., Thural V. Brehm, Milton Hershey School, Hershey 

Vice-Pres., Forrest Doebler, Boiling Springs High School, Boiling Springs 

Sec., A. LeRoy Metzler, William Penn High School, York 

Treas., Brad Hartman, Central Dauphin Joint High School, Harrisburg 

Pres., Lois M. Gould, Dir. of Guid., Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park 
Philadelphia 17 


Governor Mifflin Joint Schools, Shill 
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{ssociation of Greater 
Philadelphia (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Western Pennsylvania 
Branch (NVGA) 


Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Branch 
(NVGA) 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee Branch 
NVGA) 
Middle 
NVGA) 


Tennessee Branch 


Texas 
Seutl Texas Guidance 
\ssoaation (NVGA) 


Houston Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


\PGA, NVGA) 


‘irginia 

Virginia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
NVGA) 


Washington 
Puget Sound Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Wisconsin 

Industrial and Educational 
Counselors Association of 
Milwaukee (NVGA) 
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ist Vice-Pres., Pearle S$. Norris, Couns. Supv., Bd. of Public Educ., Parkway 
at 2Ist St., Philadelphia 3 

2nd Vice-Pres., Frances C. Walsh, Manager, Upper Darby Office, Penna 
State Empl. Service, 7032 Garrett Rd., Upper Darby 

, Tom W. Bull, Dir. of Admissions and Placement, Pierce School 
of Business Admin., 1420 Pine St., Philadelphia 

Record. Sec., Minnie Katz, School Couns., Penn Treaty J1 
Montgomery Ave. and Thompson St., Philadelphia 25 

Treas., Robert W. Cope, Supervising Principal, Joint Consolidated School, 
Schwenksville 

Pres., Arthur L. Glenn, Dir. of Student Guidance Service, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg 


Corres. Sec 


High School, | 


Vice-Pres., Ruth E. Welty, Guid. Dept., Pittsburgh Bd. of Public Educ., 
Pittsburgh 

Sec., Ferne W. Horne, Guid. Couns., Mt. Lebanon High School, Pitts 
burgh 28 

lreas., Hal C. Teal, Couns., Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh 

Pres., Edward F. Donnelly, Principal, Fsek Hopkins Jr. High School 
Providence 

Vice-Pres., Margaret Cullen, Cumberland High School, Valley Falls 

Sec., Margaret 1. Scott, Rhode Island Univ., Kingston 

lreas., Ruth Whittaker, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence 

Pres., Lawrence M. DeRidder, Assoc. Prof. of Educ. Psychology, Univ. ol 


lennessee, Knoxville 
Pres., G. Harold Massey, Dean of Students, Belmont College, Nashville 12 
Vice-Pres., Lucille L. Atkerson, 2818 Sugar Tree Rd., Nashville 12 
sec., Margaret Sullivan, 1222 18th Ave. S., Nashville 12 
Mrs. Hubert B. Crouch, A and I State Campus, Nashville 


lreas., 


Pres., Harold Wrenn, Dir. of Studies, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio 

Vice-Pres., William Harris, Vets. Admin., San Antonio 

Sec., Lillian Ringham, Harlandale Jr. High School, San Antonio 
eas., M. 1. Culpepper, Couns., Hot Wells Jr. High School, San Antonio 

Pres., John H. Anthony, Dir., The Personnel Counselors, 415 Colquitt St 
Houston 6 

Pres-Elect, Jack V. Donoghue, Supervisor 
Comm., 1950 Dryden, Apt. 4, Houston 

Sec., Lelia McKinley, Couns., Pershing ]1 
Houston 

l'reas., Jesse M. Willis, Couns 
win St., Houston 


Technical Services, U. S. Emp! 


High School, 1806 Lexington, 


Stephen F. Austin High School, 1429 God 


Pres., Kathryn G. Cook, Supervisor of Guid., Arlington County Public 
Schools, 1426 N. Quincy St., Arlington 
Vice-Pres. (Schools), George O. McClary, Coord 
Schools, Richmond 
Vice-Pres. (Industry), 
Richmond 
Vice-Pres. (Colleges), Richard B. Brooks, Din 
and Mary, Williamsburg 
Sec.-Treas., Mary Sue Muckenfuss, 


Richmond 


of Guid., Richmond City 


John D. Kirby, Personnel Dir... C & O Railway 


of Guid., College of William 


Couns., John Marshall High School 


Pres., Carl M. Dickinson, Univ. of Washington, Placement, Chelan Hall 
Seattle 5 

Vice-Pres., Gordon H. Scribner, Edmonds High School, Edmonds 

Sec., Mary Durning, Couns., Highline High School, 225 S. 152nd, Seattle 

Treas.. Helmer W. Malstrom, 1134 23rd North, Seattle 

’ves.. Lawrence P. Blum, Asst. Dir., Student Personnel Services, Unis 


Wisconsin, 600 W. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 
Vice-Pres., John Dewey, Manager of Personnel, Inland Steel Products Co 
1101 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 


.) Treas., Terese Buckley, Empl. Couns., Wisconsin State Empl. Servic 
161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 

Pres.. Arthur C. Larsen, Oshkosh School of Voc. and Adult Educ., 100 
\lzoma Blvd., Oshkosh 

Pres.-Elect. Henry Schoenfeld, Jr., 4321 N. Raymir Place, Milwaukee 16 
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(APGA, NVGA) 


Wyoming 
Wyoming Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Canada 
British Columbia Branch 
(NVGA) 
Maritime Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Sec., Arden C. Eichsteadt, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension Diy, 
600 W. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Treas., Ralph O. Mitby, 1130 Sherman Ave., Janesville 


Pres., Jack Zolnoski, Guid. Coord., Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne 

Pres.-Elect, Roy Morgan, Guid. Coord., Cody Public Schools, Cody 

Sec.-Treas., Robert Mason, Chairman of Guid. Committee, Laramie Publi 
Schools, Laramie 


Pres., Aileen Mann, 635 Burrard St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Pres., W. B. Thompson, Asst. Dir. of Voc. Educ., Dept. of Educ., Frederie 
ton, N. B. 

Ist Vice-Pres., John Carroll, Halifax, N. S. 

2nd Vice-Pres., Bro. Leopold Taillon, St. Joseph’s Univ., Moncton, N. B. 

3rd Vice-Pres., Douglas Moses, Lunenburg, N. S. 

Sec.-Treas., John A. Cameron, P. O. Box 100, Minto, N. B. 























Glenn E. Smith, Chairman 


tion 
Lansing, Michigan 
S. N. Horton 
Convention Coordinator 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 
S. C. Hulslander 
Program Coordinator 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
William E. Clarke 
Convention Treasurer 


... Can Spring Ge Far Sehind? 


We’re moving into the crisp late Fall; Christmas carols and the Cheer of New 
Year are only a flip of the calendar away. Soon Lincoln and Washington Days fade 
into Memory Lane, March blows out winter cobwebs—and suddenly it’s SPRING! 
Springtime in Detroit is exhilarating, and it’s beautiful. 


watching all the girls (and boys) go by. Join ’em and head for Detroit!!! 

Mark these important dates, APGA CONVENTION, APRIL 15-19, in your 
engagement book now (and on your office and home calendars). 
off that request for hotel reservations. 


worth your personal attention. 


Convention and Program Committee 


Department of Public Instruc- 


Don’t be a stay-at-home 


And—today—get 
It’s going to be a great convention, really 


Meals 

Charles J. Shires 
Denby High School 
Detroit 

Meetings 

Robert R. Baumgartner 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit 

Posters 

William Greene 
Chadsey High School 
Detroit 

Publicity 

Philip J. Proud 


Credentials Co-Chairmen 
Miss Vivien Ingram 

Flint Public Schools 

Flint 

Mrs. Mildred R. Schmidt 
Kenwood Senior High Schoo! 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Educational Tours 

Carl M. Horn 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing 

Evaluation 

John Simmons 

Michigan Employment Securities 








Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Frank M. Fletcher 
President-Elect 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

John Axelson 

Convention Manual Editor 
Lee M. Thurston High Schoo! 
Detroit, Michigan 
Assistant Treasurer 

Walter E. Kendall 

Wilbur Wright High School 
Detroit 


Commission 
Detroit 
Exhibits 
F. Morse Cook 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 
Hospitality 
Miss Helen Kelley 
Denby High School 
Detroit 
Information 
C. Edward Gripton 
Dearborn Public Schools 
Dearborn 


Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing 

Recordings 

Mrs. Irene Lalonde 

River Rouge Public Schools 
River Rouge 

Registration 

Miss Eleanor Bodewig 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 

Stenographic Services 

Don H. Palmer 

Wayne State University 
Detroit 
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